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OLD TKINITY. 



CHAPTER XYIL 

UNEXPECTED VISITORS. 

When the doctor called that morning as usual, 
Tom Butler met him at the door, with a 
smiling face. 

' Ah,' said the doctor cheerfully, ' I need 
scarcely ask how your patient is, for I see you 
have good news.' 

* Yes, doctor,' said Tom, *I am glad to say 
I have.' 

* It's more than I expected,' remarked the 
doctor. * I had very little hope of him yester- 
day. When did he get the change ? ' 

*This morning at daylight,' answered Tom. 
* I thought it was all over with him for nearly 
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2 OLD TRINITY. 

half-an-hour. At one time I was afraid he was 
dead, but we kept pouring brandy and beef tea 
down his throat, and at length he revived a 
little, opened his eyes and looked at me, and 
then fell asleep.' 

*He has had a narrow escape,' said the 
doctor, as he entered the bedroom softly, and 
looked upon the wasted form of O'Neill. * Do 
not let him be disturbed now, and the chances 
are, he may sleep for the next four-and-twenty 
hours.' 

* I have just received a telegram from his 
father, saying that his mother and cousin are 
coming up this evening,' said Tom. 

*They are not wanted now,' replied the 
doctor ; * you have saved his life.' 

It was late in the evening before the ladies 
arrived. Tom met them outside on the 
landing. 

*Lady O'Neill, I presume,' said Butler, 
addressing the elder of the two, and at the 
same time bowing low to both. 

The ladies swept Tom a graceful curtsy in 
reply. 
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*My name is Butler, ladies/ said Tom, 
bowing again. * I had a telegram a few hours 
since saying that you were coming.' 

* Sir Arthur is ill, and unable to leave his 
room, or he would have been here with us,' 
her ladyship remarked. 

* Will you do me the favour,' said Tom, * to 
walk this way ? ' as he opened the door of his 
own room, and ushered the two ladies in. 

* How is my son, sir, and what is the matter 
with him ? ' was Lady O'Neill's first inquiry. 

* Better, I am glad to say,' answered Tom, 
cheerfully. And then in a few sentences he 
informed his anxious hearers of the exact 
position of affairs : the length of time O'Neill 
had been ill ; the nature of his malady ; and 
the measures taken to cure him. *He got a 
change for the better this morning,' said Tom, 
in conclusion, * and has been asleep ever since. 
The doctor thinks all danger is over, but says 
he must on no account be disturbed. Quiet 
is essential' 

*Pray, why was I not informed of all 

B 2 



4 OLD TRINITr. 

this before?* asked Lady O'Neill, in a dig- 
nified manner. 

'Well, to be candid with you/ answered 
Tom, ' I fear it was partly my fault ; but your 
son made me promise so earnestly not to 
inform his family of his illness, that I did 
not like to break my word until I could 
not help it. That is the simple fact of the 
matter ; and I can assure you that every care 
has been taken of him since he fell ill.' 

* I suppose I can see my son, sir ? ' 

* Oh, certainly,' said Tom, and then added, 
with hesitation, *I am not sure that it will 
be safe for you to do so. The fever is highly 
infectious.' 

* I do not fear infection. -And remember, I 
am his mother,' was the reply. 

* Very well,' answered Tom, ' but what of 
this young lady ? ' looking at Miss O'Neill. 

*We are not afraid, Helen, my dear, are 
we ? ' said her aunt, proudly. 

* No aunt, not in the least,' was the brave 
rejoinder. 
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* I must warn you/ remarked Tom, as they 
passed into the sick room, * not to be shocked 
at his appearance. He is greatly changed. 
He has been at the very gates of death. And 
above all things, be careful not to disturb 
him.' 

The ladies nodded in reply, and mutely 
promised compliance with the request. 

But in spite of the thoughtful precaution, 
they both gave an involuntary start at first 
sight of the sleeping form on the bed. His 
mother went through the ordeal the better of 
the two. But Miss O'Neill's face blanched 
with terror, and with difficulty she repressed 
a shriek, as she looked on the ashen and sunken 
cheeks, the body wasted almost to a skeleton, 
and the transparent hands of him whom she had 
known in health and strength as her handsome 
cousin. With difficulty they recognised him. 
They stood spell-bound by the bedside gazing 
alternately at each other, and at the wreck 
before them, while Tom pressed his finger to 
hia lips to mind them of their promise of 
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self-restraint, and then led them quietly from 
the room and closed the door. 

*Now, ladies,' said Tom, anxious to divert 
their thoughts, *had you not better take oflF 
your things? Give your bonnets and cloaks 
to me ; I will put them aside in the next room 
for you. You must be dreadfully hungry after 
your long journey. Unfortunately I can oflfer 
ypu no dinner ; I have only a chop and a cup 
of tea to give you.' 

Both the ladies protested they were not in 
the least hungry. 

Tom took no notice of their protest, but 
glided swiftly and noiselessly about the room. 
In a few minutes he had laid the cloth and 
arranged the tea-things. The kettle was 
already boiling, and he made the tea ; brought 
the gridiron, and soon had two mutton chops 
hissing over the clear fire ; put the plates on 
the fender to warm; then he went down on 
his knees to make some toast — not such as 
you generally get, burnt and charred, but of 
a delicate straw colour, crisp and delicious — 
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and before the ladies had recovered from their 
astonishment, their meal was ready. The 
tea was strong and fireigrant, the chops were 
done to a turn with the gravy in them, the 
plates were hot, and the toast was perfection. 

* You must excuse the black teapot, ladies,* 
said Tom, as he did the honours, * but it draws 
the tea better than a silver one, though it cost 
but eightpence. Cream I have none, but this 
milk is not watered; our little milkwoman, 
who has been acting as nurse, will be 
here immediately and can vouch for its 
purity.' 

It spoke volumes for Tom's coolness and 
self-possession that he performed his culinary 
task so well, for he was conscious that while 
he was cooking the chops and giving the toast 
the finishing turn, & pair of the softest and 
brightest eyes in the world were watching his 
movements with an expression of mingled 
curiosity, pleasure, and surprise; and as he 
poured out the tea, and apologized for the 
black teapot, the bright eyes fairly laughed 
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in his fiice, and smiles wreathed round their 
owner's mouth — a mouth of which poets might 
have dreamed. 

* I am sure, Mr. Butler, everything here is 
delicious,' said Miss O'Neill, looking at Tom 
with heightening colour. How can we thank 
you for all the trouble you have taken with 
us ? — especially for your kindness to my poor 
cousin ? ' 

*Yes, my dear!' rejoined Lady O'Neill, 
*we are under very great obligations to Mr. 
Butler, not only on Robert's account, but for 
his attention to ourselves.* 

* My dear ladies,* said Tom, * you are under 
no obligations to me. As to the poor invalid, 
I have done nothing for him that he would 
not do for me ; and as to my attentions to you, 
ladies, I deem myself most fortunate in being 
allowed to pay them.' 

* That only increases our debt of gratitude,' 
said Miss O'Neill. 

* Quite so, my love,' added her aunt. * Mr. 
Butler is determined we shall be his debtors. 
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I only wish Sir Arthur himself was here to 
thank him as he deserves.' 

* Lady O'Neill, I beg of you not to speak so. 
It pains me,' said Tom. * It does indeed.' 

*We came away this morning in such a 
hurry,' said her ladyship, *that we had not 
time to bring servants with us, but my house- 
keeper and butler are coming up by the mail 
train to-night with what things we may require, 
so that we shall not be obliged to trespass on 
your time and patience again.' 

* Servants coming up,' said Tom. * That is 
a mistake. You have no room for them here. 
They will be only in your way. The very 
best thing you can do is to send them home 
again in the morning. Tour son will be all 
right in a few days. In the mean time I shall 
give yourself and his fair cousin here all the 
assistance I can: you may use me in any 
capacity. My rooms are quite at your dis- 
posal.' 

* Thanks ! a thousand thanks I Helen, I 
think Mr. Butler is right. What can we do 
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with servants here ? That did not strike me 
before/ Lady O'Neill said. 

* No, aunt ! Nor did I think of it either. 
We shall do very well without servants.' 

* So we shall,' said Tom, * we shall have only 
ourselves to attend to, and I will be at 
once butler and cook to the whole establish- 
ment.' 

*Aunt here shall be head-nurse then,' said 
Miss O'Neill, *and 111 hejille de chamhre' 

*That reminds me of another matter,' re- 
joined Tom, * for the present I can give up my 
bedroom to one of you ladies, and go to 
a hotel myself.' 

* That will not be necessary, Mr. Butler, 
thank you,' answered Lady O'Neill. * I shall 
sit up with my son, and Helen can sleep here 
on the sofa.' 

*I shall sit up with you, aunt/ said Miss 
O'Neill. * It will be new to me.' 

* Nay ! ' rejoined Tom, ' that's a waste of power. 
Better for one to sit up one half the night, the 
other the other half. I feel worn out myself, 
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and will go to bed to-night. I must now .go to 
roll-call, but I shall return in an hour or less/ 

Lady O'Neill, we have already said, was not 
of a warm or demonstrative temperament. On 
the contrary, she was of a cold and ceremonious 
disposition. What she wanted in softness she 
made up in dignity. A grand dame of the old 
school; an aristocrat who never forgot what 
was due to her rank and position. All her 
dependants trembled before her : her associates 
feared her : her relations stood in awe of her : 
even her own husband never approached her 
without due form and ceremony. Accustomed 
from her infancy to be waited on by others, 
she had never done anything for herself And 
now she found herself in a new position, and 
one in which she was perfectly helpless. 

Since her arrival in College that evening she 
had experienced a series of surprises, or shocks. 
Her first emotions of grief and horror at her 
son's dangerous illness over, she had time for 
astonishment at the doings of Tom Butler. 
Matched against the quiet ease of Tom's 
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manner, all her formal dignity was of no avaiL 
Either he had not perceived or he had ignored 
the hauteur of her "address ; and she, whose 
orders all had hastened to obey, was surprised — 
perhaps vexed, to find herself complying with 
Tom's suggestions and carrying out his wishes, 
as if she had been a child. 

The strong will had met a stronger, and had 
succumbed. Lady O'Neill felt she had found 
one who was not awed by her, or afraid of her ; 
yet she had nothing to complain of in Tom. 
He had been perfectly courteous and deferen- 
tial in his manner to her, but with it all 
came the sense of his superior power. She 
had watched him preparing tea with wonder, 
and felt that if he had told her to go down 
on her knees and make the toast, she would 
have had no alternative but to do it. And, 
what was more wonderfiil still, she who had 
been so distant and reserved to all her ac- 
quaintances, found herself in half-an-hour, as 
familiar with this entire stranger, as if he had 
been her most intimate friend. 
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No sooner, therefore, had Tom left the room 
than she exclaimed, 

*What a most extraordinary person, my 
dear, this Mr. Butler is I * 

*A most original and delightfiil person, I 
think, aunt ; don't you ? ' 

* Yes, Helen ; uncommon, I admit, and most 
singular.' 

* He is a perfect gentleman, aunt ; we must 
admit that too.' 

*A gentleman. Certainly, my dear. He 
was most courteous and polite.' 

* He has evidently saved poor Robert's life, 
aunt,' Miss O'Neill said. ' What would he have 
done without him ? ' 

* True, my child ; we are deeply in his debt 
for his attention to Robert But, Helen, did 
you see the way he prepared tea? I never 
saw anything like it. Never.' 

* And a delicious tea it was ; I did so enjoy it. 
Why do we not get such toast and chops as he 
gave us, at home, aunt ? And the old teapot ! 
Oh, it was quite delightful ! I almost laughed.' 
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* Did you notice, too, my dear, what beautiful 
white hands he has — abnost as small and white 
as your own ? ' 

*Yes; and beautiful feet, aunt; and such 
eyes ! they quite glow with the fire of genius.' 

'He is most peculiar: an extraordinary 
person, certainly — very/ 

* It was so noble and brave of him, to risk 
his life as he has done, aunt/ 

Here the appearance of Mrs. Mahony put an 
end to the dialogue. From her the two ladies 
learned a fuller account of O'Neill's illness than 
Tom had given them. Mrs. Mahony told them 
the story at length, enlarging on Tom's good- 
ness to herself, and his untiring devotion to 
O'NeiU. 

* Yes, my lady, and you, miss ; the Heavens 
bless and save ye both,' said Mrs. Mahony in 
conclusion ; * if he had been his born brother he 
could not have watched over him more closely. 
The like of you^ Mr. Butler' (apostrophizing 
him) *is not within the four seas. Sure, my 
lady, for thirteen days and nights he never 
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left him ; never took off his clothes ; only took 
a stretch on the sofa there now and then ; but 
watched your ladyship's son all the time, 
as a mother would mind her baby. And 
when none of the other gentlemen in the 
College, except the doctor, ever came near him, 
Mr. Butler never left him, day or night. 
And he would not let your ladyship know he 
was sick, lest it might alarm you ; besides that, 
he promised him he would not ; and, " You 
know, Mrs. Mahony," he says to me, " I must 
not break my word." Till, at last, yesterday, 
before he got the change for the better, the 
doctor made him.' 

Tom was not aware of the eloquent eulogium 
the little nurse had pronounced on him in his 
absence, and was rather surprised on his re- 
turn to the rooms, when Lady O'Neill took his 
hand in both of hers, exclaiming, 

' Oh ! Mr. Butler, I am so grateful to you 
for your great kindness to my son. Accept 
a mother's thanks for having saved her 
boy. I have just heard how very, very 
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good you have been to him — to us all/ And 
the good old lady's voice broke down with 
emotion. 

Sweeter still to Tom was it to hear Miss 
O'Neill say to him, 

*We are so thankful to you for all you 
have done and risked for my cousin;' and 
here the soft voice became inaudible, and the 
beautiful eyes filled with tears. 

* Saved I Eisked ! ' cried Tom. * Why, what, 
in the name of wonder, is all this about ? ' 

*The nurse has this moment told me all,' 
answered Lady O'Neill. 

* The nurse ! — what, Mrs. Mahony ! Oh, I see 
now. My dear ladies, you must not mind all 
Mrs. Mahony says ; her feelings run away with 
her judgment, and her fancy outruns them both. 
She makes mountains out of mole-hills. Do not^ 
mind her. And now we must prepare for the 
night.' 

If Lady O'Neill was surprised at Tom's mode 
of getting tea, what must have been her con- 
sternation when she saw him place four chairs 
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beside the sofa, and then, leaving the room, 
return in a few minutes with a huge bundle 
which his arms vainly endeavoured to clasp, 
and which, when unrolled on the sofa, and the 
chairs, proved to be a featherbed, pillows, 
sheets, and blankets. 

It was something to witness her look of 
blank amazement, as Tom beat and tossed 
the bed into proper shape, shook the pil- 
lows, spread the sheets, blankets, and quilt 
neatly, and tucked them in at the sides, as 
deftly as a clever housemaid would have done. 
And when his task was completed, turn to the 
two ladies and say : 

* Now ladies, if you take my advice, one of 
you will get a sleep, while the other sits up, 
and if you feel so inclined, you will be 
more comfortable there than on the hard sofa.* 

Both aunt and niece were dumb. Only Mrs. 
Mahony gave a quiet laugh. 

* See, there now, my lady, that's more than 
Mr. Butler has done for himself since Mr. 
O'Neill took sick.' 

VOL. U. C 
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* Mrs. Mahony, I must command you to be 
silent/ said Tom, with a smile. * See that the 
ladies have the drinks necessary for our patient : 
if anything occurs in the night, tap at my door 
opposite. I shall be with you in a minute, and 
now, ladies, I hope to hear good news in the 
morning. Good-night ! ' 

Tom did not think it necessary to tell the 
ladies that the bed he had just made upon 
the sofa was his own, or that he had to 
sleep himself on a straw mattress. 

That night, as he sank to sleep, the image 
of Helen O'Neill was still before his eyes, and 
the light of her dark eyes followed him in his 
dreams. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

TOM BUTLER AND THE LADIES. 

NoTwn^STANDiNG his long abstinence from 
regular sleep, Tom was up early the next 
morning, and before the ladies had any idea 
of his intention, had breakfast ready for them 
in his own room. 

It was a lovely May morning ; through the 
open windows came the balmy air, and when 
Lady O'Neill and Helen, on Tom's invitation, 
followed him from the sick chamber, darkened 
to exclude the light, they found a vase of fresh 
flowers on the table, and salmon cutlets, poached 
eggs, fried ham, new rolls, fresh butter, and 
coflee, all prepared by Tom's cunning hand. 
Their involuntary exclamations of surprise 
delighted Tom, and more than rewarded him 
for his trouble. 

c 2 
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* Oh, how nice ! how refreshing ! ' cried Lady 
O'Neill, as she smelled the flowers. 

*This is indeed a treat,' remarked Miss 
O'Neill, as Tom handed her a cup of coflfee. 
* I did not expect such a breakfast/ 

*We were just speculating whether we 
should have any or not, when you came in,' 
said her ladyship to Tom. 

* Yes, aunt ! and our prospects were not very 
bright either. But Mr. Butler is quite our 
good angel, I do declare. This salmon is deli- 
cious. The flowers are lovely.' 

They were all in high spirits ; their patient 
had passed a quiet night, and was yet asleep. 
The bright May sun made them feel cheerful ; 
and, after their night's watching, the appetizing 
repast did not lessen the good humour of the 
ladies. 

If Miss O'Neill seemed beautiful to Tom the 
night before in her dark travelling dress, how 
much more beautiful did she now appear in her 
bright blue cashmere wrapper. As she sat at 
the breakfast-table chatting and smiling, Tom 
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had time to note the transparent complexion, 
the graceful yet finely-developed figure, the 
round white throat, the masses of dark hair on 
the grandly-shaped head, and the ever-varying 
expression of the radiant, happy face. As he 
listened to the music of her voice, he thought 
that since the walls of Old Trinity were first 
erected by the Maiden Qileen, they had never 
witnessed a more celestial vision than that 
which was now before him. 

It was almost noon before O'Neill awoke. 
Oh I the quiet rapture of that first moment of 
consciousness when one awakes from the long 
refi-eshing sleep to find every trace of the fever 
gone, and to feel the blood coursing in 
delightful coolness through the veins. Tom 
was with him when he opened his eyes and 
looked about him. O'Neill was the first to 
speak. 

* Eh, Butler, old fellow, is that you ? Have 
I been ill?' 

Tom nodded. * That you have. The Judi- 
cious Commentators are agreed on that point' 



^ 
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*How long have I been here? And what 
has been the matter with me ? ' 

* Only a fortnight. Your old friend Typhus 
has been on a visit to you. That's all. It was 
with the greatest diflficulty we could persuade 
him to go away without you. He took quite a 
fancy to you,' said Tom. 

*I11 a fortnight! Typhus! you don't say 
that,' answered the invalid. 

*Fact,' said Tom; *as I live by bread, 
you have escaped by the skin of your teeth.' 

* Is it possible ? That was hard lines. And I 
never knew it ! ' 

* How do you feel now ? ' asked Tom. * Weak 
rather, don't you ? ' 

'Well! I think I am a little weak,' O'Neill 
said feebly. 

* I should think you were ; and no wonder. 
Before you say another word, however, drink 
this. Not another word. For the next week 
you'll have to devote the whole of your gigan- 
tic energies to chicken broth, beef tea, jellies, 
mutton chops, and port wine. I had better put 
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this napkin under your chin, for at present you 
are only a great, big baby.' And Tom fed him 
with a spoon as if he had been a child. 

*I say, Butler, I expect you have been 
nursing me all this time. Have you not ? ' 

* I have looked in upon you occasionally, it 
is true,' rejoined Tom. 

* Dear old fellow ! It's so like you ! ' said 
O'Neill, taking Tom's hand in the wasted fingers. 

*As soon as you are ready to receive 
visitors,' said Tom, * there are a couple of 
friends in the next room waiting to see you.' 

* Who are they ? Gleeson and L'Estrange ?' 
'Neither! L'Estrange has been away the 

whole time you were ill on a yachting expe- 
dition. He has not returned and I don't think 
Gleeson can be called a friend of yours. Guess 
again.' 

* Daly and Blake, perhaps ? 

* Wrong again. Two ladies are anxious to 
see you. But here they are. They will speak 
for themselves,' said Tom, as Lady O'Neill and 
Helen entered the room. O'Neill's pale face 
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flushed crimson, as he cried, ^ Mother ! Helen ! 
Is it possible that you are here ?* and Tom left 
them together. 

Once the turning point was passed, O'Neill's 
recovery was rapid. In a couple of days, he 
was able to sit up in bed, propped with pillows. 
Once he had the temerity to call for the looking- 
glass, but was so shocked at his own appearance, 
that he was not in a hurry to repeat the expe- 
riment. In a few days more he got up, and, with 
some assistance, dressed and crawled out to the 
sofa in the sitting-room, remarking as he went, 
that he was only * staggering Bob.' 

He made them all laugh at the grotesque 
appearance of his clothes, which hung in loose 
folds around his skeleton frame, by anathema- 
tizing his tailor. And lengthened and animated 
were the debates he had with Tom and his 
cousin respecting the purchase of a wig. 

He astonished his mother by the voracity of 
his appetite. The quantity of dry toast and 
broiled chops, and boiled chicken he disposed 
of, was a marvel. Jellies and blanc-manges 
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vanished before him in a twinkling: poached 
eggs and soups he counted as nothing. Port 
wine and Burgundy he drank like water. All 
day long they were busy preparing one knick- 
knack or another for him, and still his cry was : 
* It is not enough ! More ! more !' Great was 
the merriment at his gourmandizing feats. Tom 
compared him to Captain Gulliver feasting 
amongst the Lilliputians. Helen said he re- 
minded her of one of Pharaoh's lean kine. He 
said of himself that he was * a vampire escaped 
from the grave.' 

Tom was unceasing in his attentions. 
Every morning, he went to market, and sent 
in provisions for the day. He devised various 
schemes for their comfort and amusement. He 
helped the ladies with the cooking ; and many a 
laugh they had over their failures and successes. 
Lady O'Neill had proposed that their meals 
should be ordered from an hotel or from the 
College kitchen, but to this the others objected : 
O'NeiH declaring that all College cookery was 
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abominable, and that Butler was unrivalled at 
a broil. And it was unanimously resolved that 
they should do their own cooking, if it were 
only for the fun of the thing. Tom was 
installed as chef-de-cuisinej and it was amusingly 
ludicrous to witness the mock gravity and 
feigned humility with which Miss O'NeDl 
received his orders. With reviving health, 
O'Neill's old humour returned, and all 
day long the room resounded with merry 
laughter. 

Tom brought them newspapers, books, and 
magazines ; and read aloud of an evening. But 
it was O'Neill's chief delight when the lamps 
were lighted, and the curtains drawn, to get 
them all round the fire and make Tom talk. 
O'Neill was proud of his friend, and wished his 
mother and cousin to admire him as much as 
he did himself. He was proud of Butler's 
abilities and accomplishments and never wearied 
in extolling them. 

What happy evenings they were I O'Neill 
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at one side of the fire, lying on the sofa ; his 
lady mother seated in an arm-chair beside him ; 
his fair cousin on a low stool at her aunt's feet ; 
Tom on the other side, with his head bent 
forward, and his hands clasped across his 
knees. How O'Neill revelled in enjoyment, 
when he skilfully led up to the topic on which 
he knew Tom would shine, and then, satisfied 
with having given him the cue, shut his eyes, 
and drank in the rich musical tones of Tom*s 
voice, as he poured forth, now, anecdote, argu- 
ment, story, or recitation. Then, it was criticism 
on a preacher, book, or poem ; or, better still, 
at O'Neill's request, he read them a Psalm of 
David, or a chapter from that oldest, most 
poetical, and most sublime of all human com- 
positions, the Book of Job; and thrilled them with 
the unrivalled utterances of the Hebrew Bard. 
Tom did not know, could not even imagine, 
the eflfect he was producing on one of his 
hearers, for shading her face from obser- 
vation with a screen she held in her hand, 
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Miss O'Neill's heart trembled, responsive to 
the speaker's tones; and as she watched his 
kindling face her own colour heightened, her 
bosom heaved, and her dark eyes dilated with 
purple light. 

It soon became known in College that his 
mother and cousin were at O'NeiU's rooms. 
Their arrival invested him with new im- 
portance, and many men, who before knew 
little of him, and cared less, became suddenly 
interested in his case. The O'Neills were a 
constant topic of conversation iu the students' 
rooms, and at the commons' table. *Have 
you seen her ? ' each man asked his neighbour, 
and all day long crowds of students passed 
and repassed before the windows of No. 30, 
all anxious to get a sight of the famous 
county Limerick beauty. 

The majority were disappointed. Some of 
those who were fortunate enough to obtain a 
passing glimpse, forthwith poured out their 
admiration in verse, and half-a-dozen odes 
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and sonnets, in praise of Helen's beauty, found 
their way into O'Neill's letter-box, and were 
read aloud by his cousin, amid peals of silvery 
laughter. 

Butler was the object of special envy. He 
was with the O'Neills all day, and constantly 
in the society of the goddess. He was waylaid 
whenever he appeared, and pestered with 
questions as to Helen's appearance : the shape 
of her nose, colour of her hair and eyes, her 
complexion, figure, dress, &c. Tom did not 
gratify the curiosity of his querists, and to 
all their inquiries gave evasive answers or 
ironical replies. 

The * Jokers,' too, who had carefully avoided 
O'Neill while he was ill, flocked again to his 
chambers on the news of his recovery; whether 
they felt suddenly anxious about his health, 
or were curious to see his celebrated cousin, 
this deponent sayeth not Nothing could 
exceed their surprise when they found them- 
selves refused admission — one and all. 
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* Mrs. Mahony,' said O'Neill, * if any gen- 
tlemen call, say I am not to be seen. I am 
particularly engaged. No matter who may 
come, or what they may say, allow no one in 
but the doctor. Don't let them even look into 
the room; close that inner door before you 
open the other. They can leave their cards. 
I am free from these men now,' he said, 
looking at Butler significantly, * and I mean 
to keep so.' 

As the disappointed visitors arrived and 
departed in succession, Mrs. Mahony either 
brought back their names or handed their 
cards to O'Neill, and he amused his mother 
and cousin by sketching their characters; 
and if the ' Jokers ' could have listened to the 
description g' ven of them, they would not have 
been flattered at their portraits. 

*Mr. George T. Barnett,' sai(} O'Neill, as 
he looked at one of the cards, * I wonder what 
the deuce brought him here ! He is the 
greatest cad and the biggest liar in Dublin. 
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I don't think he could tell the truth even if 
he tried. When I came to College he fastened 
on me, and I could not shake him off. He 
left his cap and gown here, and day after day 
he came in and bragged and lied and talked, 
until he made my life a misery. 

* I have often gone out in the morning and 
spent the whole day on the top of Nelson's 
pillar to escape him. His horse-laugh jarred on 
every nerve. He boasted of a yacht in Kings- 
town, a shooting-lodge in Galway, and a racer 
in training on the Curragh ! I believed it all 
until L'Estrange opened my eyes, and I found 
that yacht, shooting-lodge, and racer were all 
myths; so one day, when he was shout- 
ing for me beneath the window outside, 
I flung his cap and gown down to him 
on the pavement, and have never spoken to 
him since.' 

They all laughed at Barnett's pictute. 

*Is Mr. L'Estrange in College yet?' Miss 
O'Neill asked. 
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* Yes, and never means to leave it,' was the 
reply. 

* Do you know L'Estrange, Miss O'Neill ? ' 
Butler asked. 

* Slightly. I have met him several times 
in the country,' Helen answered, looking a 
little confused, while her fiice wore a peculiar 
smile. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

TOM BUTLER AND HELEiV o'nEILL. 

Tom Butler was in his own room. His fex^e 
was flushed, his mouth was firmly compressed, 
his eyes gleamed with almost unnatural lustre ; 
he was walking backwards and forwards, with 
quick, excited steps. What was it? What 
has happened to him, that he thus paces rapidly, 
lost in thought ? Why does he at one moment 
knit his brows, and gnash his teeth ? and 
lYhy in the next moment does a smile, like 
sunshine, light up his face ? 

He is in love. Yes ! in love. Not such 
love as sentimental maidens dream of, and 
novelists describe, but love which strong men 
alone can feel. Love which rends the heart as 
an earthquake shakes a continent. Love 
which can be felt once only in a lifetime — ^a 
fierce, devouring, passionate flame, which, if 
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disappointed, consumes its victim, and like an 
extinct volcano, leaves behind it only cinders 
and ashes. 

Such a love had come to Tom at last ; had 
come suddenly and unsuspected; had tak;^n 
complete possession of him before he was well 
aware of its existence. One sudden, lightning 
flash, had revealed to him the state of his own 
heart, and the abyss over which he stood. 
Before he dreamed of danger, the ground 
opened at his feet. He saw the central fires 
which raged and glowed below ; and he trem- 
bled as he gazed. 

In vain he reasoned with himself. When 
did love ever listen to reason? In vain he 
remonstrated against the cruel fate that was 
dragging him against his will. In vain he saw 
the madness of indulging in the feeling. Eeason, 
prudence, common sense, all spoke in vain. A 
log in the boiling rapids of Niagara — a cotton 
thread curling in the flame— a straw caught by 
the whirlwind's breath — were not more power- 
less than was Tom to resist the imperious, 
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all-conquering passion that had so swiftly 
mastered him. 

He saw himself drifting to destruction, 
without the power to prevent it. He was 
about to make inevitable shipwreck of happiness 
— ^perhaps of life, and he had scarcely inclina- 
tion to avoid his fate. The sands on the beach 
may protest, but in spite of their protest, 
they are covered by the rising tide. 

These were the thoughts that were passing 
through Tom's mind. And yet was he to 
blame ? He had not sought her. A perverse, 
fatal destiny had thrown them together. Why 
had O'Neill caught the fever ? Why had Helen 
come with her aunt ? Had she not come, he 
might never have seen her, and would have 
been spared all the pangs of hopeless love. 
These, and a thousand other questions he had 
asked himself, and to none of them could he 
find a satisfactory answer. 

She was rich ; he was poor. She was beau- 
tiful and an heiress ; he was a pauper, and, he 
knew, not handsome. She must be proud of 
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her possessions and her ancestry. He had no 
rent-roll, no quarterings on his escutcheon. 
How, then, could he hope to obtain her hand ? 
The very thought was madness. 

Yet in spite of all, he loved her ; loved 
her with a wild idolatry — ^with an intensity of 
feeling which only ardent, enthusiastic natures 
can experience. Oh ! if she only knew how he 
adored her, it might soften her heart, might 
lead her to pity him ! No, better death than 
that ! He felt he could endure her hatred — ^her 
scorn — her pity he could not bear. How could 
he help surrendering his heart to her ? She 
was as gifted as she was good ; and as good as 
she was beautiful. To know her, was to love 
her. 

And then, in the midst of his despair, 
he felt a strange delight. He had known her : 
had touched her hand ; had seen her smile on 
him ; had heard her voice ; had looked into 
her eyes ; had felt her garments brush him as 
she passed. Nay! had she not deigned to 
listen to him, and given him her thanks ? — Called 
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him her good angel ? — Sat at that table ? — Been 
in that room ? — a room which should be for ever 
sacred to him, because it had been sanctified 
by her presence. 

And so he fed the flame by dwelling on 
her beauty; her gentle, winning ways; her 
sprightly humour, and her genial wit. Her 
every expression and remark were eternally 
engraven on his heart. In the rushing whirl 
and tumult of his emotions, he shuddered to 
think what fearful power this fair young girl 
had acquired over him, and that for her sake 
there was nothing which he could not do ; no 
extremity of misfortune, or misery, which he 
could not endure. 

* Oh ! my God ! ' he cried, * have mercy on 
me ! spare me ! pity me ! Where is all this to 
end ? There is nothing before me but misery. 
Why do I not fly from her ? — But it is now 
too late. And yet in all my wretchedness 
I exult that I have seen her, and that this 
great love for her has filled my heart. I know 
my love is hopeless, and yet I would not 
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surrender it for worlds. I have to go out 
with her to-day, but I will not pain her 
with a knowledge of my misery. Like the 
Indian warrior, I will bear without a murmur 
the agonies that rend my breast.' 

How little did Miss O'Neill dream of the 
impression she had made ! Little did she 
imagine when Tom came in with a calm, 
and pleasant look to fulfil his promise and 
show her over the College buildings, what a 
terrible struggle had torn his heart an hour 
before on her account. She was already 
dressed, waiting for him ; and, in happy igno- 
rance of the martyrdom he was suffering, was 
full of pleasumble anticipations of her morning 
sight-seeing. She looked more beautiful than 
ever as she placed the daintily-gloved hand 
on Tom's arm, sayiiig, 

* Now, Mr. Butler ! I am at your disposal. 
Do not be shocked at my ignorance, I beg of 
you.' 

She treated Tom with as much confidence as 
if he had been her cousin, or her brother. As 
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he looked upon the lovely girl, so free from 
all the coquetry and aflfectation of her sex, and 
met her radiant smiles, he felt that to save her 
from an hour's anxiety, or a moment's pain, he 
would willingly lay down his life. What a 
joy it was to him to have her thus, all to 
himself, and how the light touch of her soft 
hand on his arm thrilled him! How 
delightful were Tom's sensations as they 
sauntered together through the College chapel, 
where the organist was practising an overture 
of Handel! — through the museum, where, 
amongst other curiosities, they saw the identical 
harp of Brian Boru, with its strings of brass, 
and the skeleton of the gigantic Irish elk — 
through the dining-hall and theatre, where 
Tom pointed out to his fair companion the 
portraits of Burke, Flood, Grattan, Berkley, 
Swift, and other illustrious sons of Alma 
Mater. 

But Helen was most delighted with the 
library. She was quite startled on entering 
the noble room ; struck with its stately vista, 
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and its majestic roof; with its long rows of 
marble busts of the illustrious immortals on 
either side; with its shelves laden with piles 
of precious books, and its cases filled with still 
more precious manuscripts. But the silence 
and solemn gloom of the vast apartment pleased 
her most of all. 

* Oh ! how imposing I what a splendid room ! ' 
exclaimed Helen, in a subdued voice. *This 
library is by far the grandest thing I have 
seen yet' 

* You are right,' Tom replied. * It is a noble 
room. Very wisely the finest building in the 
College has been appropriated to the library, for 
a library is the greatest, the most enduring 
work of man ; a work before which all his 
other boasted achievements fade into insignifi- 
cance. And yet I never come here without 
being melancholy/ 

* Melancholy ! ' she replied, with surprise, 
^Why?' 

* A man of literary ambition will find in this 
room both warning and rebuke. Nowhere 
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will he get a more impressive comment on the 
glory and vanity of literature. These countless 
books are all eloquent sermons on the greatness 
and the littleness of man. Look around you ! 
What ceaseless vigils ! What years of patient 
toil I What centuries of laborious, exhaustive 
thought, do these volumes represent ! In 
their pages are enshrined the most valuable 
ideas, the most gorgeous dreams, the most 
sublime imaginations of the sons of men. Their 
authors toiled for fame, and wrote for immor- 
tality. What is the result? Some few are 
heard of. But the very names of most of 
them are forgotten. They lie here entombed. 
Their works repose on these shelves, un- 
opened and unread. But I must croak no 
longer.' 

*Pray go on!' she answered, with enthu- 
siasm, and evidently awed by the solemnity of 
Tom's looks. * I quite enjoy the pleasure of 
such conversation as yours.' 

She spoke simply and sincerely, and without 
any intention of flattering Tom's vanity, but 
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all the more intoxicating was the praise to 
poor Tom's heart. It was impossible, he felt, 
to croak in her presence, or to be melancholy 
in her company. 

What pleasure it was to Tom to translate the 
Latin inscriptions, to explain to her the quaint 
hieroglyphics on the parchments ! What rap- 
ture it was to him, as they bent together over 
the glass cases, containing the Illuminated Mis- 
sals and that wonderful Book of Kells, to feel her 
fragrant breath upon his cheek ! How proud 
he was as they stopped before the bust of some 
famous man, to see the students look up from 
tl^eir large folios, and gaze at the peerless 
creature who was leaning on his arm. 

If ever human being quaflfed deeply the cup 
of unalloyed bliss, Tom drank it at that hour. 
Without any restraint he abandoned himself to 
the pure enjoyment of the moment, and allowed 
no unpleasant thought of the future to disturb 
his joy. Tom's breast expanded, and his whole 
being vibrated and thrilled with pleasure. 
He felt that for once his dreams were more 
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than realized; and, as they left the library, 
and strolled round the College park, Tom 
Butler was walking not upon earth but air. 

How quickly those blessed moments flew! 
So quickly that he was unconscious of the lapse 
of time, nor could he believe the fact, when the 
College clock struck four, and announced that 
their early, dinner hour had arrived. 

The Fates seemed determined that poor Tom 
should not escape from the magic web they 
were weaving round him. 

At dinner Miss O'Neill was loud in her 
praises of all she had seen that morning, and of 
Tom's kindness and attention, declaring it was 
the pleasantest day of her life. And then she 
ventured to ask Tom if it would be tres- 
passing too much on his time — as they were 
about leaving town so soon — for him to accom- 
pany her in seeing a little of Dublin. Lady 
O'Neill seconded her request. 

*I am sure, my dear,' said she, •as Eobert 
is not able to go with you, and I must stay 
with him, that Mr. Butler will not refuse to 
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escort you to see a few places of interest. It 
will do you good. You have been shut up 
here long enough.' 

Would Tom go with her? Why ask 
him such a question? Of course he would. 
It would only give him too much pleasure. 

^ And I can tell you, Helen, you could not 
have a more competent guide. There is not 
a street in Dublin that he does not know the 
history of. I wonder where the deuce he 
found it all out/ added O'Neill. 

* There is not very much to be known or 
seen/ remarked Tom, modestly ; * but we will 
do our best with such as there is.' 

The next morning, after breakfast, they set 
out together. They visited the Bank of Ire- 
land, formerly the Parliament House, and Tom 
pointed out to her the Hall where the great 
debates on the Union took place, where once 
re-echoed an eloquence comparable with that 
of Rome and Greece in their best and palmiest 
days, but which now resounds with the vile 
clink of the money-changer. At Dublin Castle 
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she saw St. Patrick's Hall ; and the Council 
Chamber, where Silken Thomas flung down his 
sword in defiance of the Lords Justices, and the 
tower in which he was so long imprisoned. 
And Helen shuddered as Tom indicated 
the exact spot where the shaggy head of 
her renowned ancestor, the terrible Shane 
O'Neill, was once fixed, and thence frowned 
down scorn on his murderers. 

Pleasant, indeed, to both Helen and Tom 
were these rambles about the city during the 
bright warm May mornings. One day they 
went over the Post Office, the Custom House, 
and the National Schools in Marlborough Street; 
another was spent in the classic precincts of 
that exquisite building in Henrietta Street, 
the Temple, or in the Four Courts, where 
Helen made fun of the lawyers' wigs and 
gowns, and actually scoflFed at the four Judges 
in the Queen's Bench arrayed in all the majesty 
of horse-hair and ermine, declaring that they 
looked to her exactly like four solemn old 
owls. The next day was devoted to the 
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churches, especially Christ's, and St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. The latter was in a shameful con- 
dition of ruin and decay. 

* I don't know why it is,' said Tom, *but I 
never pass this venerable pile without feeling 
inclined to take oflF my hat in reverence of the 
men who erected it. The Roman Catholics of 
those times must have been almost inspired. 
All over Christendom they raised churches 
and cathedrals and abbeys, which are the 
despair and wonder of this enlightened age. 
And, strangest of all, these miracles of art were 
completed in times which we complacently call 
the " dark ages." ' 

' It is a venerable, a majestic structure,' 
rejoined Helen. ' What a shame to see it in 
its present state. We might at least preserve 
what former generations left us.' 

' See, too,' said Tom, as they walked up the 
nave towards the western window, and stood 
under Dean Swift's monument, — ' See the mar- 
vellous power of genius ! Strangers in this 
city, from every part of the world, come to see 
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this church because of its association with Dean 
Swift/ 

' Is that Swift's monument ? ' Helen inquired, 
eagerly. 

* There is the eflSgy of the mighty Dean. 
That is Stella's monument beneath it to the 
left. They both sleep beneath, and are at 
length at rest,' said Tom, softly. 

• ' What a touching, sad story was that of poor 
Stella ! The Dean was a most fearful man. I 
should have trembled before him,' remarked 
Helen. 

' A sad, touching story for all three ; but I 
think more sad for Swift himself than for 
either Stella or Vanessa. He suffered more 
than either,' Tom answered. 

* Why, then, did he treat them so cruelly ? ' 
Helen asked, for she, like most of her sex, took 
part against the Dean. 

^ Did he treat them cruelly?' said Tom. 
' That is the whole question.' 

'I think so,' Helen answered, with the 
slightest possible toss of her head. 
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* Blame him not/ said Tom, whose own 
experience in love matters within the last few 
days made him more inclined than ever to 
sympathize with the Dean and pity him. 
Blame him not. Stella and Vanessa did not 
tremble before him. They knew him better 
than we do, or can ; and they loved him. That 
fact is his great justification.' 

^He should have loved them in return,' 
Helen retorted. 

' Why, he could not well love them both at 
once, you know,' returned Tom. * No ! depend 
upon it, there was some mystery which we 
have not fathomed. He must have been the 
victim of fate, or circumstances. No one deli- 
berately, and for years, makes himself unhappy. 
Why should he ? ' 

' Either of those beautiful women could have 
made him happy,' Miss Helen pouted. 

* Ay, but in choosing one he must sacrifice 
the other ! He tried to preserve them both ; 
he could save neither. Was it his fault? 
What a subject for a tragedy ; if we only had 
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the man of genius to deal with it ! Then think 
of the closing years of his life! What a 
pathetic life it was ! Gloomy, miserable, alone. 
I never think of the great lonely giant without 
a feeling of pity, sympathy, and awe! Our 
first and greatest patriot. How often has he 
trod these flags, brooding over the inexplicable 
problems of time, death, and eternity ! And 
now he sleeps in peace beneath them, where, 
in his own sad words, " savage indignation can 
tear his heart no more ! " Let him sleep on.' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MISS O'nEILL to miss DILLON. 

*My dearest Friend, 

* What will you think of me for not having 
written sooner ? When we left home I pro- 
mised to write constantly, and let you know 
everything that occurred. It is now more 
than a week since, and with the exception of 
a few hasty lines informing you of our arrival, 
I have not yet kept my word. Instead, there- 
fore, of saying anything in my own defence, I 
shall tell you everything that has taken place, 
and then you can blame me if you will. And 
as I have now an hour or two to myself, I 
shall, even at the risk of prolixity, let you 
know as much as I know myself. 

* No doubt you have heard from Sweeny of 
our mishaps on the road. We had not gone 
five miles from Ballyluce when Marian lost a 
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shoe, it was too late to turn back, and there 
was no forge within miles of us. Sweeny was 
therefore obliged to crawl along. To add to 
our vexation, we found the ford impassable 
from the late rains, and had to go round by the 
bridge, so that when we arrived at the railway 
station the train had gone more than an hour, 
and there was nothing for it but to wait for the 
next at noon. 

*Like everything else in this unfortunate 
country, the telegraph was out of order, or the 
office was closed, for we could not send a mes- 
sage to Dublin. I thought the time would 
never go by, and aunt was in a perfect fidget. 
Our uneasiness was all the greater as we did 
not know what was the matter with Cousin 
Bob. 

* After a long, tedious journey — ^railways are, 
I think, the most tiresome mode of travelling 
ever invented — during which we stopped at 
about ten stations between Kildare and Dublin, 
we at last reached town about seven o'clock, 
and drove at once to the College. On arriving 
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at my cousin's chambers the door was opened 
by Mr. Butler, a friend of Bob's, of whom you 
have heard so much. Instead of letting us in, 
he invited us into his own rooms, which opened 
on the same landing, and then you can imagine 
our horror, when he told us that Bob had been 
ill with malignant fever for fourteen days, and 
that his life had been despaired of. I never was 
so much shocked. And I could see that aunt, in 
spite of all her boasted self-control, was equally 
aflfected. You see there was some ground for 
your disturbed dreams, and I declare I will 
never laugh at them again. 

' " There is no immediate danger. Don't be 
alarmed, ladies," said Mr. Butler; "a change 
for the better took place this morning, and my 
poor friend is now asleep." 

* He would not allow us into the sick room, 
however, until we solemnly promised him that 
we would not awake the sleeper. The doctor 
had warned him that he was not to be dis- 
turbed. Of course we promised, and he led 
the way into the room where my cousin lay. 
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What a sight he looked ! I was terrified ! I 
must do aunt the justice to say, she bore the 
shock far better than myself. Poor Bob ! his 
hair had been cropped close to his head ; he 
was wasted to a skeleton ; the hue of death was 
on his face; the wasted hands and arms lay 
motionless on the bedclothes, and anyone 
looking at him would have thought he was a 
corpse. 

* Mr. Butler stood at the head of the bed, and 
holding up his finger cautioned us to silence, 
while he poured out some Eau de Cologne, and 
gently wiped the pale forehead with as much 
tenderness as if he had been a woman. Aunt 
and I were petrified. We could neither speak 
nor move ; it was fortunate we could do neither, 
or we should have done harm. Then Mr. But- 
ler felt the pulse in the unresisting wrist and 
led us from the room. 

* ** He is doing beautifully,'* he said, I suppose 
for our encouragement. " His pulse is low and 
r^ular. I am glad you did not come sooner, 
or you might have beeo needlessly frightened. 
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Now all danger is over." But he little knew 
how frightened we were, notwithstanding his 
confident, reassuring tone. 

* " You think, then, sir," said my aunt, " that 
he is out of danger ; that the worst is past ? " 

*" Quite sure, my good ladies; the doctor 
will tell you so himself in the morning," was 
the reply. "Our patient now wants only 
sleep, nourishment, and rest." 

* Alarmed and shocked as we both had been, 
there was something in Mr. Butler's tone and 
manner that at once gave us confidence, and 
lessened our alarm. Courage, like fear, is 
contagious. He seemed so easy and free 
from anxiety that insensibly he inspired us 
with his own courage. Glad to find some 
one on whom we could rely, we passively 
resigned ourselves into his hands. We had 
eaten nothing since early in the morning, and 
then had not taken much breakfast, and I 
confess I felt exhausted. I did not, however, 
see much chance of any refreshment, and said 
nothing about it But in far less time than 
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I can describe it, Mr. Butler had made tea in 
a funny old black teapot, such as the cot- 
tagers about Ballyluce use ; chops were cooking 
over the fire, and he was down on his knees 
making us some toast 

*Tou know aunt's stately, formal manner, 
and can imagine her consternation, which I 
maliciously enjoyed; but Mr. Butler seemed 
to take no notice of her or me, and went on 
with his task as if it were quite a matter of 
course. You should have heard the quiet 
way in which he ordered us about, and should 
have seen how meekly and obediently my 
majestic aunt obeyed his commands. It was 
worth anything. 

* What would uncle have said could he 
have seen his stately spouse taking more 
tea, and finishing her mutton chop, at the 
bidding of a young student— just as a naughty 
child would finish her supper before being 
put to bed. And what will my dear Miss 
Dillon do but laugh, when she hears that 
this same audacious student actually made up 
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a bed for me that night — with a lounger and 
four chairs — and tucked in the sheets with as 
much dexterity as Nancy Campion herself 
could display, and bade me lie thereon ; giving 
me quietly to understand that I was a fool 
if I sat up ; — and that I actually did as I was 
desired. 

' Breakfast the next morning — which we had 
in Mr. Butler's room — was only a repetition 
of the night before, with some additional cir- 
cumstances that gave greater zest to the 
feast. At noon the doctor called; and from 
him we learned the danger we had escaped, 
and the full extent of our obligations to Mr. 
Butler; whom, T suppose, we must call our 
host. Dr. Power — ^he is the famous Dr. Power 
who was sent for, you will remember, last 
year when Lord Scarsdale was despaired of — 
relieved our minds wonderfully, and fully 
confirmed Mr. Butler's account of the night 
before. 

* '* Do not be afraid. Lady O'Neill," the doctor 
said, "your son is now out of danger. Like 
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all young men, I suppose he has been a little 
reckless and wild, but you have to thank his 
friend Butler that he is now alive, and I hope 
in a fair way to recovery. You may talk as 
you like about nursing, and the devotion of 
women, but in my experience, I never met 
with such nursing, never saw such devotion, 
as your son has received from this young man. 
It almost makes me young again when I think 
of it. Two days ago our patient's life was 
not worth a straw ! " 

^That day poor Bob awoke from his long, 
refreshing sleep, perfectly free from the fever, 
but weak and helpless as a baby. He was 
evidently surprised to find us in his rooms. Of 
course he was delighted to see his mother, 
and I think he was glad to see me. But it 
was quite evident that Mr. Butler over- 
shadowed us both. From the way in which 
Bob*s eyes followed his every movement about 
the room, and from the tones of his voice, I 
could not help seeing that this stranger stood 
higher in Bob's esteem and love, than either 
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mother or cousin ; nor was I jealous of the 
discovery. 

* There is something most touching in men's 
friendship for each other. It is very rare, I 
grant you, but when it does exist, it is very 
beautiful. In woman's friendship there is 
always something little, or hollow, or selfish, 
or artificial, which friendship in the other sex 
is free from. And it is not easy to read 
without tears that pathetic lament of David's 
for Jonathan : " 0, my brother Jonathan : I am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me : thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of women 5" 
and it is all the more beautiful when we 
remember that David was Jonathan's rival 
to a throne. 

* When the servants arrived, they were, at 
Mr. Butler's suggestion, sent back again. I 
suppose you wondered at their return. But 
we had no room for them. As it was, we had 
only one bedroom and sitting-room for Robert, 
aunt, and myself. What, then, could we have 
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done with two servants? They would only- 
have been in our way. To be sure Mr. Butler, 
in the most generous manner, placed his rooms 
at our disposal, but we could not trespass on 
him too much. 

* You are aware of Bob's eccentric ideas about 
house cleaning, and of what a rage he has been 
in whenever the servants have disturbed his 
snuggery at Ballyluce. 

* " What is the good," I have heard him say, 
" of this brushing, and rubbing, and sweeping ? 
The dust flies up into the air, and then falls 
down again, and you only succeed in making a 
row, disarranging my papers, and playing the 
deuce with everything." Well, my dear, he 
carries out his theory here to perfection. His 
rooms are in a dreadful state. Cobwebs are 
hanging in the corners: the carpets and the 
paper on the walls are dreadful to look at. I 
suppose they have had a rough surface sweep- 
ing, but it is my opinion they have not been 
thoroughly cleaned for years. 

*But where am I? or what am I talking 
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about ? Rambling, you will say, as usual. 
My pen, like my tongue, leads me into strange 
vagaries, and no one knows better than your 
dear old self what a wild, refractory member 
that has always been. Here I am running on, 
page after page, and I have not yet said a word 
upon the subject of which my head and heart 
are full — I mean this wonderful Mr. Butler. 
And if I once begin to write about him, I 
know I shall not be able to talk of anything 
else. 

' But first a word or two about Bob. His 
recovery has been wonderfully rapid. The 
first few days we did nothing but nurse and 
feed him, but he improved so quickly that he 
was soon able to take care of himself. He is 
now able to come out into the sitting-room and 
walk about, so that you need not have any 
more anxiety on his account. 

* His recovery left me free for sight-seeing, 
and such a week as I have had of it. I need 
not tell you of my irrepressible vagrant pro- 
pensities. You know me, to your cost I can 
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scarcely believe that it is more than ^ten days 
since I left you, such a constant whirl of pleasur- 
able excitement have I been in. When one is 
happy how rapidly time flies ! With Mr. Butler 
as my guide, I think I have seen everything in 
Dublin worth seeing, and a great many things 
that I never dreamed of before. Every morn- 
ing we sallied forth, and the days were spent 
going over the College buildings, the Castle, 
cathedrals, cliurches, museums, law courts, 
libraries, picture galleries, banks, manufactories, 
and celebrated localities. You are familiar 
with them all. You have often told me about 
most of them, and I need not therefore weary 
you with description and details. 
j; * Mr. Butler delighted me by the variety, ex- 
tent, and minuteness of his information. He 
seemed familiar with the history of every street 
and of every house in which any famous man 
or woman had lived. I never^before met anyone 
with such a knowledge of Irish history, and it 
is surprising how much there is worth knowing 
about Ireland when one does know it. To my 
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shame I confess, that I was more familiar with the 
history of Greece and of Rome than with that 
of the island in which I was born. Now I fibad 
a fresh interest in it. Or, perhaps, the charm 
has been, not in the subject, but in the teacher. 
You may expect to find me quite learned in 
Irish history, antiquities, resources, and wrongs 
on my return. I think it only fair to warn 
you. 

' If the days were pleasant, the evenings were 
equally delightful. As the weather was chilly, 
we had a fire every night, and when the blinds 
were drawn it was charming to sit in the fitfiil 
firelight, and listen to the conversation. Bob, 
you know, is a poet, but his poetical knowledge 
is limited. He has Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Shelley, Moore, and Byron by rote, and there 
his acquaintance ends. But Mr. Butler's 
knowledge is of a far wider range. He seems 
to be perfectly familiar with all the great poets 
in the language; and on his own favourite 
ground Bob willingly yields Mr. Butler the 
palm. 
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* He is passionately fond of ballad poetry, to 
which he attributes great importance, and says 
that the true history of Scotland and Ireland 
is to be found in the ballad literature of both 
countries. As an allusion to an event iii our 
femily history, he quite electrified us the other 
night by reciting, "A Lament for Shane 
O'Neill," written, he says, by a Mr. John 
Savage, of New York — one of the political 
exiles of '48 — which he found lately in an 
American newspaper. 

* Bob says it is an imitation of Thomas Davis's 
** Lament for Owen Eoe O'NeiU;" but Mr. 
Butler scoffed at him, and declared that Davis 
never wrote anything half so good ; and that, 
for concentrated hate, passion, power, and 
picturesque effect, it had no superior in the 
English tongue. Be that as it may — or 
whether it was owing to the splendid recita- 
tion it received — we were delighted beyond 
measure. 

Nor is his reading confined to poetry. He 
has evidently been not only a great reader, but 
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a powerful and profound thinker; and my 
wonder is, how so young a man could manage 
to make himself acquainted, even superficially, 
with one half the subjects that he seems to 
know so thoroughly. His conversation is a 
rich intellectual feast. 

*Who and what is he like? will be your 
next question. I can scarcely tell you. He is 
totally unlike anyone we know. I have been 
running over the list of our friends and ac- 
quaintances, and I know no one with whom to 
compare him. In character, gifts, and ac- 
complishments he is unique. What profession 
he intends to follow I don't know. Bob says 
he cannot tell himself. He is sure to succeed 
brilliantly in any. If you ask me what quality 
does he display most — what is his chief cha- 
racteristic ? I should say, power ! It goes out 
of him ; you find it in everything he says and 
does. More than anyone I ever met he gives 
me the idea of irresistible, overwhelming force. 

'I shall not say much about his personal 
appearance, because I hope you will soon see 
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him and judge for yoursel£ If mobility of 
expression be a constitaent of beauty, he has* 
it to perfection. Such a variety of expressions 
I never saw in a face before. It is capable of 
expressing every passiou, thought, and feeling 
of his soul. 

* Then he has a pair of the very grandest eyes 
I ever beheld : grey in colour, but dark, large, 
and luminous, and at night they shine like 
stars. Wh^ he is excited, I dare not look at 
them; they pierce me through and through, 
until I tremble again beneath their magnetic 
gaze. 

* Perhaps, however, his greatest charm is his 
voice : a rich, Ml, clear, melodious voice, with 
deep bass notes in it, and the soft, pathetic 
tones of which are music, and creep to the 
very heart 

^ Altogether there is a &scination about this 
man which I can neither resist nor escape. 
Still, I am frightened at the influence he 
has gained over me. And I am all the more 
alarmed, bec&use he has not sought to gain it 
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make a clean breast of it, and to keep nothing 
back from you. You are my dearest and 
best friend, and,.evenif you blame, will pity 
me. 

' No doubt you will think that Mr. Butler has 
been making love to me ; but I assure you he 
has not ; he has not spoken one single word of 
love; he has not touched upon the subject in 
any way — not even by as much as a hint or a 
look. I have watched carefully, and I can 
detect no approach in his manner to what is 
called " paying attention." To be sure, he has 
been kind and thoughtful, and at times almost 
deferential to me, but nothing more ; and not 
more so to me than he has been to aunt, or 
would be, I fancy, to any lady. 

* Perhaps he is in love with some one, or 
he may have had a disappointment, although 
I can scarcely think that possible, for what 
girl could refuse him? At times I think 
he must have had some great sorrow, for I 
frequently notice an expression of deep melan- 
choly in his countenance, and the involuntary 
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sighs he heaves occasionally must come from 
a troubled heart. 

*Do not think from this that he mopes 
himself, or is the cause of dulness in others ; 
on the contrary, he is full of life, energy, 
and spirits. You should hear our shouts of 
laughter — in which aunt herself joins. But Mr. 
Butler has his serious moments also. What 
person of any sensibility can be without them ? 
And it is when he is thoughtful and melan- 
choly he is the most attractive to me. 

*A conversation iu which he took part 
yesterday has, I think, given me fresh insight 
into Mr. Butler's character. It was Sunday 
morning, and he breakfasted with us as usual. 
He had in the kindest manner obtained tickets 
for us to the ladies' gallery in the College 
chapel ; aunt chose to remain within and keep 
Robert company; but I was anxious to hear 
the singing, which is superb, and some great 
College preacher. 

* " I think, then, O'NeiU," said Mr. Butler, " I 
may as well wear your surplice and accompany 
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your consin to chapel, as yon cannot go with 
her yourself." 

* " You do not mean to say you are ven- 
turing once more into the * Den of Thieves ? ' " 
was Bob's strange rejoinder. 

* " Yes, I think I shall go to-day for the last 
time," Mr. Butler answered. 

* " Helen, that is a compliment to you," 
Bob cried. *' Butler has not been to chapel 
these six months before. If he goes now it 
is a wonder." 

* " Not been to chapel these six months ! " 
aunt exclaimed, in astonishment. " I thought 
all you gentlemen were obliged to go so many 
times a week. And quite proper, too." 

* " We unfortunate Christians are," replied 
Bob; "but Butler there is a heretic, or a 
heathen, or what is worse than either in your 
eyes, good mother — a Dissenter." 

* " A Dissenter ! Is it possible ? " aunt 
cried. "And do you really go to no place 
of worship ? " 

* I could see that Mr, Butler bit his lips half 
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amused, half angry at aunt's consternation, 
before he replied. 

*'*It is quite true, Lady O'Neill, I am a 
Dissenter. I do go to a place of worship 
occasionally, but I do not go to the College 
chapel." 

* I was silent, for I saw that Bob was up to 
mischief. 

* " What possible harm could it do you to 
join in our beautiful prayers and hear a good 
sermon ? " aunt continued. 

* ** Ay, what harm, indeed ! That's what I 
tell him/VBob added maliciously. 

* " It might not do me any harm, certainly ; 
but I fear, in my present mood of thinking, 
it would not do me very much good either," 
Mr. Butler answered. 

* " Not do you good, you certainly do amaze 
me," aunt rejoined. " Pray, why ? " 

* " That's it, mother, keep to him. You may 
convert him, you know," cried Bob. 

* " Convert me ? " said Mr. Butler, with a 
faint smile, " I wish Lady O'Neill could. I 
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know I want it. The fact is, ladies," he added, 
turning round to me, "I did go to College 
chapel several times, and it did not suit me, I 
heard there the poorest preaching and the 
most execrable reading I ever listened to. 
The preaching had not even the poor merit 
of variety. It all consisted of one standing 
dish — ^Bishop Butler. We had * Butler,' in 
every conceivable shape and form. Every 
possible change was rung on * Butler ' until I 
grew sick of my own name. It was Butler 
the *able,' *the judicious,' *the eloquent,' 
*the subtle,' *the philosophical,' and *the 
profound.' 

* " Now, I have every respect for the good 
bishop. I have read and re-read carefully 
everything that he has written, and esteem 
him, I humbly hope, as he deserves. But I 
could not see the advantage of going to hear 
from a man in the College pulpit what I know 
quite as well as he does. I can employ my 
time better. Besides that, I think they make 
too much of Butler. The whole gist of * The 
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Analogy' is contained in the pregnant sen- 
tence from Origen, on the title-page. And 
Butler has not explained ; he has only shifted 
the diflSculty. The diflSculty itself remains. 
One should have thought that a supernatural 
revelation would have explained the mysteries 
of Nature, instead of expecting Nature to 
explain the mysteries of the supernatural 
revelation. No! there are a thousand mys- 
teries in heaven and earth not dreamed of in 
Butler's philosophy. The great mystery of 
all he never touched. I am free to confess 
that he has not removed some of my doubts. 
And, ladies, you remember Tennyson's lines : 

* There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Than you will find in half the creeds. ' 

But at this rate, Miss O'Neill, we shall be 
late for chapel." 

* There was a mingled tone of sadness and 
regret in his voice as he concluded, which 
made me draw instinctively closer to him. 
Very noble and dignified, too, he looked in his 
white surplice ; and, as he courteously offered 
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me his arm, I thought to myself what a 
preacher this man would have been. The 
singing in the College chapel was beautiful. 
But the reading of the prayers and lessons 
was abominable, just as Mr. Butler had said. 
The preacher read, or rather mumbled, his 
sermon. I neither remember a word of it, 
nor the text. My attention was occupied with 
the sermon I had heard at the breakfast table, 
and Mr. Butler's sentences were yet ringing 
in my ears. 

* On our return to Eobert's rooms, both he 
and aunt were loud in their questionings as 
to preacher, sermon, and text. Fortunately 
for me Mr. Butler became spokesman for 
both, and said — 

*"Dr. M'Sorley preached. . A very much 
better sermon than usual." I thought I had 
never heard anything so stupid. " If not 
brilliant, it was at least sensible, and gave a 
good idea of the Jewish doctrine of sacrifice. 
Pity that he reads his sermon. That spoils 
it all. But again I ask," he went on, " what 
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idea did those five hundred students, most 
of them intended for the Church, gather from 
this mornings performance of the responsi- 
bilities of the career before them? Of the 
tremendous nature of the truths they are to 
teach? Of the terrible and unending conse- 
quences if these truths be neglected ? And 
of the infinite value of the human soul ? 

* " If what the Book says be true — and who 
can say that it is false ? — If these things be 
so — ^and who can say they are not — then the 
preacher, and his sermon, and his audience, 
were almost a satire on such sacred and awful 
themes." 

*I found his musings were similar to my 
own. I could see that aunt was moved ; Eobert 
ceased his badinage ; and our frugal dinner 
passed in silence. And now I must say 
adieu. 

* Ever, my darling Miss Dillon, 

* Your affectionate child, 
* Helen. 

* P.S. — I open this to say that Eugene has 
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just arrived, looking as well, as jolly, and 
as careless as ever. Nothing seems to disturb 
him or put him out of his way. If an earth- 
quake were to yawn at his feet, I think he 
would take it coolly. Aunt and he are going 
to the County Wicklow to-morrow or next 
day. I remain with Bob. Mr. Butler has 
promised him to tell us the story of his 
life. I am all impatience to hear it, for I 
know — my instinct tells me — ^there is some 
romance in question. What if I should hear 
that his heart is engaged ? Ah me ! It would 
not alter my feeling towards him in the least. 

*For the last few nights aunt and I have 
slept at the Shelburne Hotel. We come into 
College in the morning and spend the day 
with Bob. Good-by, darling. Love to uncle. 
We return home in a few days. Yours, 

* Helen.' 



CHAPTER XXI. 



TOM BUTLERS STORY. 



*Now, Butler, here you are,' said O'Neill, 
addressing Tom as he entered the room, ' and 
here we are waiting for you. My mother and 
Eugene have gone to Wicklow for the day, on 
a visit to some friends, and Helen has remained 
to keep me company. I am so glad you are 
come, for we want to have you all day to our- 
selves.' 

* Cousin Bob has bribed me to stay with 
him,' said Miss O'Neill, *by promising me a 
treat from you, Mr. Butler, and I assure you 
we are impatiently expecting it.' 

*A treat from me,' said Tom, opening his 
eyes ; ' what can it be ? ' 

* Yes, I have,' continued O'Neill ; ' Helen is 
quite right. I have promised her that you 
would tell us the story of your life. I want to 
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hear it, so does she. You know you have 
promised me several times you would.' 

* Admitted, but Miss O'Neill may not care 
to hear it,' said Tom. 

* I shall be delighted,' Helen answered ; * I 
am sure it will be interesting.' . 

*8o am I,' rejoined O'Neill ; *I want to hear 
all about this wonderful Doctor Young, who 
must be such a chief potentate, and has made 
you another; and your brother Mark, too, 
you must tell us all about him, and as we have 
the whole day before us, and are not in danger 
of being disturbed ; do not be in a hurry, but 
give us plenty of details. You see that we have 
lots of claret,' and he opened a bottle of wine. 

* If Miss O'Neill really wishes me to do so,' 
answered Tom, with hesitation, * I have no 
alternative, but to obey. I only fear the story 
may weary her.' 

* There is not the slightest fear of that,' said 
O'Neill ; * commence.' 

'I shall esteem it a great fevour to be 
allowed to listen,' rejomed Helen. 
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bom near the village of Ossory, in the Queen's 
County. My father was both a surgeon and 
physician. He had the care of a district 
Infirmary and Fever Hospital, and a village 
Dispensary besides. Like all medical men in 
the country districts in Ireland, he got a great 
many calls, but very few fees. K there be any 
one professional man in this world, more hardly 
worked and more badly paid than another, and 
who in the discharge of his duties displays the 
greatest amount of quiet heroism, it is the 
Irish Doctor. My father was very popular, for 
he was deemed very skilful. He was out all 
day, and, very often, all night He required 
three horses constantly on the road, yet when 
he came to add up all the sources of his income 
at the end of the year — from private patients, and 
public appointments — and deducted therefrom 
the expenses of horses, servants and assistant, 
he found he had scarcely enough to live upon. 

^Farming is the usual, indeed the only 
expedient, to which the doctor of limited 
means can resort for the purpose of increasing 
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his income. As my father had quite a passion 
for agriculture, and was a thorough practical 
cheuiist, he took not one, but two farms. He 
was fond of draining and sub-soiling, and 
trying all kinds of experiments on the land; 
and, as he paid his labourers well, and was 
never present to superintend them, I fancy 
he did not derive much profit from his corn, 
green crops, and grkss, but was rather poorer 
with them than he would have been without 
them. 

* He lived on one of the farms called The 
Beeches, containing fifty-five or sixty Irish 
acres. The other was a smaller grass farm, of 
about forty-five acres, some three miles distant, 
called The Grove, which he rented from the 
late Sir Edward Carew. He had no lease of 
either, but was merely a tenant at will, or from 
year to year. I need scarcely add, that owing 
to the fierce competition for land, he paid a 
high rent, almost a rack-rent, for both. 

*The dwelling-house at The Beeches was a 
long thatched cottage, one story high, oontain- 
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ing seven or eight rooms, but when my father 
had them painted and papered, and the roof 
re-thatched, and a portico built before the hall 
door, it was as snug and neat a little residence 
as you need wish to see. The thick straw roof . 
kept the house cool in summer, and warm in 
winter, and beneath its shelter I first saw the 
light. 

*We no longer live there, but my heart 
warms to the old place still, and I never think 
without emotion of the happy days when I 
played on the smoothly-mown lawn before the 
door — a light-hearted merry child. I was the 
youngest of the family. I had only one sister, 
about four years older than myself, since gone to 
heaven, and one brother, dear old Mark, Grod 
bless him ! about seven years my senior. I was 
a sickly boy, and up to the age of ten or eleven, 
on account of my delicate health, was allowed 
to do pretty much as I liked. In every femily 
there is sure to be a pet. And while Mark 
was my mother's idol— as he well deserved to 
be — ^I was my father's feivourite. 
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* At one end of the house he had built an 
additional room, which was called the surgery. 
It opened by a glass door on to a small flower- 
garden, to which he paid the greatest attention, 
and of which he was particularly fond. In the 
surgery he received the country people who 
called upon him for advice, and there he 
performed his operations. He always allowed 
me to be with him on these occasions, for 
it was his intention to give me his own pro- 
fession. This room was his favourite resort 
when he was at home, and I became his 
insepara*ble companion. 

*When he was absent, I remained there 
arrangmg his books and papers; cleaning and 
polishing the surgical instruments in their 
cases, and examining the medical books with 
anatomical engravings, of which he had a fine 
collection ; so that, while I was yet a child, I 
had obtained a very respectable knowledge of 
the nerves and muscles, veins and arteries, and 
the general anatomy of the human frame. 
And I learned to see my father use the knife 
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without wincing at the sight of blood. Every 
fine day he took me with him in the gig for 
a drive, when he went to call on his patients. 
In that way I got a knowledge of the misery, 
suffering, and privations of the Irish peasant's 
lot — perhaps greater than that of any other man 
in College at the present moment. If I were to 
describe some of the scenes that I witnessed 
with my own eyes, it would make your blood 
run cold. 

* My father spoke freely to me of his patients, 
their ailments, and of the various remedies he 
tried with them ; until at length I took almost 
as much interest in them as he did himself. He 
was a man of a quick and irritable temper — 
easily aroused and easily appeased. But if he 
was opposed, or if his directions were not obeyed, 
he became fiirious. I soon perceived that he 
was always more gentle with the very poorest 
people, who could not afford to pay him, than 
with those who were better off. 

* " What's the good of sending for a doctor ? " 
he would cry to some comfortable former's wife. 
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who had neglected his instructions, "if you 
will not do as he tells you ? Are you wiser 
than he, Madame ?" Often has he said to me, 
after seeing some poor wretches in a cabin, 
" Fever ! my boy, low fever ! But these poor 
people want the cook, not the doctor. They 
require food, not medicine. They are dying of 
slow starvation. And I cannot help them!" 
while a pained and saddened expression passed 
over his face. 

* People now speak of the Famine years, as 
if they were confined to '46 and '47, but I 
never saw a summer pass in which famine 
and fever were not present in the country. 
There were partial failures of the potato long 
before '46 — and famine and disease as the 
consequences. It was only more extensive and 
severe in that and the following years than in 
the years previous. 

* At last came the end. I was about twelve 
years old. The summer had been exceedingly 
wet. During the months of June and July, the 
rains poured down from the leaden-coloured skies. 
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The com lay beaten and flattened to the earth. 
From the fields came the sickening smell of the 
diseased and decaying potato haulm; the 
tubers were rotting before they had time to 
ripen, and were quite unfit for human food. 
But many poor people had nothing else, and 
were obliged to eat them. Gaunt men and 
hungry women stalked along the roads, half- 
naked, and famishing children peered at you 
from the doors of the cabins as you passed, 
and then King Death began to reap his fatal 
harvest. 

* One day, towards the end of July, the sun 
shone out, and the rain ceased, and my father 
took me with him in the gig as usual. The 
whole country had a damp, unwholesome aspect. 
The very ditches by the roadsides were filled 
with water, covered with green slime. He 
made a great many calls that day, for sickness 
prevailed to an alarming extent On our way 
home, he stopped at a wretched cabin, to see a 
poor fiimily, four of whom were down with 
fever. He remained so long in this miserable 
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hovel, that I began to wonder what was keeping 
him, and when at length he came out, he was 
very pale. 

* " It is as I feared," he said, stepping into the 
gig, and taking the reins, "the others have 
caught the infection. Last week, the father 
caught the fever, then the two eldest daughters 
took it, yesterday the mother was seized, to- 
day the other three children are ill, and now 
the whole seven of them are stricken in that 
horrid hole, with no one, but a poor old grand- 
mother to take care of them. They have 
nothing in the place but a pitcher of cold 
water. No comforts, no medicines, no attend- 
ance. God help them ! I do not see how any 
of them can recover. I have not only to doctor 
them, but to nurse them: one cannot leave 
them to perish. I must try and get them 
removed to the hospital, and yet what can I 
do ? every bed is full The state of that cabin 
is horrible. A strange feeling of sickness came 
over me while I was inside." 

* " Are you ill ?" I asked, alarmed. 
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* " I fear so. My head aches. Here, do you 
drive, I am quite giddy, already," and he gave 
me the reins. " I don't want to frighten you, 
my boy," he said to me, " and do you not alarm 
your mother, but I feel I have caught the fever. 
I am so chilly," and he shivered as he spoke. 
" If," he went on, speaking to himself, " anything 
should happen to me, what will become of 
Sally, and the children? Fool, that I was, 
even my life is not insured. I was always too 
confident, and now, I am in for it at last ! " 
I was frightened, drove rapidly, and we soon 
reached home. My mother met us at the hall 
door. ^' Sally, my dear," he said, " I am not 
quite well, and will go lie down ; let me not 
be disturbed. A sleep may do me good. But 
if I be not better in the evening, send for 
Kingsley," and he went into his own room. 
He was not better in the evening, and Doctor 
Kingsley came. At dusk, I crept to his 
bedside, " Papa, are you better ? " I whis- 
pered. He opened his eyes when he heard my 
voice. 
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*"No, my ppt. I am not better. I was 
poisoned to-day in Delany's cabin. It is 
dangerous for you to be here. Do not come 
in again. I may not recover. And if — if I 
should not — " and he turned his face to the 
wall, and said no more. 

* My mother coming in at that moment, I left 
the room. My father knew that his time was 
come, and resigned himself to die. The next 
morning he was worse. Half-a-dozen doctors 
from the surrounding towns came to see him 
every day, but it was useless. In six days all 
was over. Up to the last moment, my mother, 
though anxious, was not apprehensive of a fatal 
result, and when the worst came, her despair 
was fearful to witness. 

* As for me, I was so shocked, that I was 
incapable of grief. I was only conscious of a 
vague sensation of terror and loss. The event 
was so sudden, so unexpected, and so over- 
whelming, that it confused my thoughts and 
memory, and even now, I can only distinctly 
remember the darkened house, the hushed 
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silence, and my mother's pale fitce and cries. 
It was a long time before I could realize the 
fact that he was gone from us for ever, and 
months after his death I used to go into the 
surgery with the hope of seeing him. I was in 
daily expectation of meeting him in my walks, 
and I often fancied I heard him calling me in 
the flower garden. 

* He must have been greatly beloved, for the 
peasantry flocked from miles around to his 
funeral, and the country-women followed him 
with cries and lamentations to his grave. You 
are aware that the priests do not allow the 
Roman Catholics to enter the churchyard while 
the Burial Service of the Church of England is 
being read, but on this occasion, they not only 
crowded the churchyard, but the church, and 
Father Mat Brady himself stood by the open 
grave, and as the rector of the parish, Mr. 
Beresford, pronounced the solemn words, " Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, in sure and certain 
hope of a glorious resurrection from the 
dead," every head in the vast crowd was bared. 
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and as the clay fell with a dull sound upon 
the coffin, the lamentations of the women 
burst out afresh, and Doctor Young led 
both my brother Mark and myself from the 
spot.' 



CHAPTER XXII. 

TOM butler's story CONTINUED. 

* My father had made no will. Indeed he had 
very little to leave. Of course ray mother 
took possession of all his effects. When his 
affairs were wound up, and his debts were paid, 
we had very small resources left. Fortunately 
the Grove farm was well stocked, and the greater 
part of the cattle and sheep paid for, and with 
these slender means the widow and three 
children had to begin the world. 

* The landlord of the Beeches evidently did 
not think our prospects bright ; we owed him 
no rent, but the next gale day he served us 
with a notice to quit. Although my father 
had expended a good deal of money on the 
place, I need scarcely say we did not get 
one shilling of compensation for all his im- 
provements. It is true that he was wrong in 
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making any outlay without proper security; 
but, although we had no legal claim, we never- 
theless felt that we had been harshly and 
unjustly treated. 

* I was grieved at the necessity of leaving the 
place of my birth — endeared as it was to me by 
so many associations — but we had no remedy, 
and were obliged to remove to the smaller and 
less comfortable house on the Grove farm. It 
was well we had that, or we should have been 
thrown on the wide world without a home. I 
think I felt the change more than any of the 
others. And when I went to take the last 
look of my rabbit-hutch, my pigeon-house, my 
little bed-room, the flower-garden, and the sur- 
gery, I thought my heart would break. Nor 
was I ever fully reconciled to the change. I 
often long to revisit the old home. I should 
like again to see the garden that my father 
planned ; the trees and shrubs that he planted. 
For, in memory, I love the stables, the hen- 
houses, and even the very pig-styes that he 
built. 
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'My brother Mark was intended for the 
Church. He was educated at Kilkenny School, 
and was almost prepared for College when my 
feither died. He came home from school to 
attend the funeral, and did not return. All 
idea of his going to College was abandoned, on 
account of our altered circumstances. Even if 
he had been ready for the University, which he 
was not, years must elapse before he could be 
ordained, and in the meantime what was 
mother to do? And where were his College 
expenses to come from ? After much deliber- 
ation it was resolved that Mark should stay at 
home and manage the Grove farm. I do not 
think he was sorry himself for the change in 
his career. He never took kindly to books. I 
have seen him cry with sheer vexation over his 
Greek and Latin Grammars. He abominated 
mathematics as much as I do. Even you, 
O'Neill, never hated them more. General 
literature had no charms for him. He cared 
nothing for theology. It was a mistake to think 
of making a parson of him, for he would never 
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have been a good preacher. The pulpit would 
have been a continual source of torment to 
him It is a foolish thing to force a boy into 
a profession for which he has no taste. 

* But if Mark be not a literary man, he has 
his own special gifts. Nature intended him 
for a farmer. There is not a better judge of 
cattle of all kinds from this to Ossory. He 
will tell you the weight of a bullock to a stone. 
He is learned in the breeding of stock. He is 
an authority on all the mysteries of soils, sub- 
soils, deep drainage, high farming, artificial 
manures, and the rotations of crops. He is a 
capital weather prophet, and knows all about 
seed time and harvest. The sight of a field of 
wheat in blossom gives him as much pleasure 
as a musician derives from a symphony of 
Beethoven. If there be a hare within miles 
of him he will find her for you in her form. 
The ways of pheasants and grouse are known 
to him, and he is the deadly enemy of snipe. 
The trout streams are to him an open book : he 
is unrivalled at fly fishing, and he can cun- 
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ningly set hooks for eels. He can tell you the 
haunts of the wild geese, and the times of their 
coming ; and he is skilful in the deception and 
destruction of wild ducks. 

* But gardening is Mark's passion. Flowers 
are the special objects of his devotion. I will 
venture to say that at this moment he has the 
finest collection of plants to be found in the 
country. He beats all the professed gardeners 
at their own calling, and without their appa- 
ratus and appliances. By the aid of the sim- 
plest means and materials he wins the greatest 
success. Give him the smallest cutting, a bud, 
or a few seeds, or bulbs, and he will astonish 
you with the results. A few glass frames, and 
a shovel full of compost, are all he asks as the 
conditions, and his wondrous skill, and Nature, 
will do all the rest. I often envy him, for of 
all these things I am profoundly ignorant.' 

' I should like to know him,' remarked 
O'Neill, for the first time interrupting the 
speaker. * He is a potentate. I must ask him 
to have some shooting with me next time.' 



1 
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Butler laughed, * You may ask him, but he 
won't go/ 

* Why not?' Miss O'Neill inquired, looking 
up at Tom. 

* The idea of poor Mark going as a guest 
during the shooting season to Ballyluce Castle 
is a good one. How little you know of him ! 
He would no more think of going to Ballyluce, 
and mixing with your grand folks, than he 
would think of going on a visit to Windsor 
Castle. Mark is the simplest; most I'etiring, 
bashful, sensitive creature in the wide world. 
Possessed of the noblest heart, the most affec- 
tionate disposition, the most unselfish and un- 
worldly nature I ever knew, and yet withal one 
of the truest gentlemen. He thinks highly of 
me, and looks up to me, and all the time he is 
worth a shipload of me. I do not think there 
ever was such a brother,' And Tom's voice 
grew husky as he spoke. 

* You're right, he must be a good fellow,' 
O'Neill remarked; *I wish my brother was 
like him ! ' 

VOL. II. H 
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* Do you know that since my father's death 
he has been more than a father to me ? He 
pays all my College expenses; works like a 
horse that I may be a scholar and live like a 
gentleman; denies himself every comfort and 
enjoyment in order that I may have them; 
makes the heaviest sacrifices for my sake, and 
yet never dreams that he is doing so. He is 
quite unconscious all the time that he is doing 
anything unusual, but looks upon it as a matter 
of course. Every pound he can spare he lavishes 
upon me. And nothing would grieve him so 
much as to think that I wanted anything that 
it was in his power to procure. I don't think 
he does anything without a reference to me. 
, And if he plans and schemes on the farm to 
make money, 'tis for my sake, not his own, I 
have made him poor, and keep him so, and he 
seems to like it.' 

*This is a mysterious revelation to me. 
Eugene would not give me a shilling, or if he 
did, he'd dun me to death till I paid him,' said 
O'Neill. *How jolly it must be to have a 
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brother to stump out for you on all occasions. 
Although I suppose he is not rich.* 

*Rich! I should think not indeed! It 
tasks all his ingenuity to make both ends meet. 
A bad harvest leaves him in arrears. Rich! 
When a man has only forty-five acres of land, 
for which he pays a high rent to an exacting 
landlord, and has to support not only himself 
and a mother out of it, but also to maintain a 
brother at College, you can form some opinion 
of his riches ! ' 

* I don't know how the deuce he does it,' 
remarked O'Neill. 

* By the strictest economy, by every kind of 
ingenuity, by the closest cheese-paring, by 
continued self-denial, and by hard work. 
That's how it's done! Could be done in no 
other way. Every month he sends me my 
allowance. No one knows how much it pains 
me to take it, but I daren't say so. Any 
objection of mine would be the deepest offence. 
He would forgive anything but that. It 
pleases him to think that I am here, holding 

h2 
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my own with the best of yon, and carrying my 
head as high as the proudest of you all. My 
success gives him more pleasure than it gives 
myself. He almost lives through me. 

* "What matter, Tom," he said to me the last 
time I was at home, "if I be a drudge? I like it. 
When your poor father was taken from us, I 
vowed that I would carry out his intention of 
giving you a profession while I was able to 
earn a pound at anything, and even if I be a 
clodhopper, there shall be at least one gentle- 
man in the family." 

*I only hope it may be my fate, in some 
shape or other, to repay him. Although that 
would be impossible. I might reimburse him 
the money he has expended, but for the 
affection and care he has lavished on me, he 
can never be repaid. Now, O'Neill, what 
have you to say? or do you wonder at my 
being indignant with you for your recklessness 
and extravagance ? ' 

*Say? Think? I don't know what to 
think. I can only say that you have made me 
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thoroughly ashamed of myself, I wonder, too, 
at the diflference between your brother and 
mine, I never heard of such a fellow as that 
brother of yours,' O'Neill replied, 

*That is not all,' continued Butler; *you 
should see his devotion to my mother, and his 
deference to her. It is beautiful .to see the 
way he attends her and waits upon her. No 
wonder that he is the favourite. It would be a 
strange thing if he were not. He never comes 
home from a fair or market without something 
for her. He buys everything she wears. She 
never goes out shopping. Mark does it all. 
He knows what bonnets and gloves and boots 
will fit her as well as she knows herself. If 
he comes up to town he takes her back a full 
supply of linen, flannel, dresses, and everything 
she requires : when he goes home he takes out 
the value, I suppose, in hugs and kisses. Then 
the way he wraps her up and takes her to 
chapel is worth anything. He yields to all 
her whims and fencies, and does whatever she 
wishes about the farm, even when he knows 
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she is wrong : for it is one of her weaknesses 
to imagine she knows more about the cattle 
and land than Mark himself. I'd lose my 
temper and rebel, but he never does. 

* Last November he came up to town to sell 
some wool. The price was high, and he was 
in a state of great delight. ^*Tom," said he 
to me, '* I got five pounds more for the wool 
than I expected. The winter is coming on. 
Mother's muff is getting shabby. I think I'll 
buy her a new one ; come out with me." Out 
we sallied, and went into that huge shop on the 
Quay.— (I don't like these monster establish- 
ments, but Mark does; he says I may talk 
as I like, but they are the cheapest and the 
best ; so I let him have his way.) 

* "I want a lady's muff," said Mark to the 
man behind the counter, who, as you would 
say, was an awful swell ; and, although it was 
only twelve o*clock, he had on a dress coat, 
white cravat, and gold chain ; and his hair was 
so oiled that it was almost dripping, and he 
smelled like a musk rat. 
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^"Mujff, sir; yes, sir," said he, gazing 
somewhat contemptuously at Mark's rough 
frieze coat, and eyeing me at the same 
time with a look of cool insolence that made 
me feel I should like to knock the fellow down, 
"What figure will you go to? We have 
them at all prices, from fifteen shillings up." 
" I want one of the best sable muffs you have," 
said Mark, coolly, "the very best." "Oh! 
sable, to be sure, yes," answered my white- 
chokered gentleman, smartly, and he went to a 
shelf, brought down a blue round bandbox, 
and opening it, handed Mark a small muflf, 
remarking, with an air of civil triumph, " Only 
ten guineas, sir." 

* I saw Mark get a little red in the face as he 
took the muflf, twirled it round his hand, before 
he replied, " Is this the very best you have ? " 
" The very best, sir. That is a beautiful article." 
"Are you quite sure?" Mark asked, looking 
at him fixedly. " Quite sure, sir. I assure you 
we have nothing better in stock." " Because,'' 
said Mark, " I want the best, but as you have 
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nothing better than this, I'll take it," and he 
counted out the money. 

* The collapse of the shopman was complete. 
You should have seen the fellow's face. All 
at oilce he began to fawn as he made out the 
bill, and called out "Cash — Where shall I 
send it for you, sir ? " " Nowhere ! " Mark 
answered. " I shall be only too happy to have 
it sent for you, sir." " I told you I did not 
want it sent," said Mark, stiffly, and we 
marched out of the shop. "Mark, I fancy you 
gave that person a lesson," I observed. " He 
is an impudent fellow, Tom ; he spoke as if I 
were not able to buy a muff. I certainly did 
not intend to give so much for one. But I did 
not like to have a man like that qrowing over 
me," said Mark, and he chuckled complacently 
over the fellow's evident discomfiture.' 

*Berved him right, too. The fellow was a 
snob,' said O'Neill. 

* Evidently. But he found out his mistake in 
Mark. For although he is simple and humble, 
aiid without a particle of vanity or self-con- 
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sciousness, he is not 'wanting in self-respect, 
and if his dignity be assailed, he can defend it' 
*I wonder he does not get married,' remarked 
O'Neill. 

* How can he marry, burdened as he is at 
present? In another year I shall be off his 
hands ; then he will be more free to think of it. 
I have not cost him so much of late as he 
imagines. And what increases my obligation 
to him is, that there is a girl in question— one 
of the dearest, sweetest, best creatures alive — 
a girl in every respect worthy of Mark, and he 
is equally worthy of her. I can give her no 
higher praise. Dear old Mark! If I could 
only see you married to her, I should be 
happy!' 

* Whenever it takes place, you must promise 
to ask me to the wedding,' said O'Neill. 

* Certainly,' said Butler. * Perhaps I may 
ask you to perform the ceremony for the sake 
of " auld lang syne." ' 
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TOM butler's story CONTINUED. 

' I HAVE not yet said anything of a man, to 
whom I am even more indebted than to 
Mark, and who has exercised a controlling 
influence on my life. When it had been 
determined that Mark should neither return to 
school, nor go to College, it only remained to be 
decided, what was to be done with me. There 
was no good classical school in the neighbour- 
hood. Mark said I should not go to business, 
as he was resolved to give me a classical 
education ; but as he was not then able to send 
me to a public school, the difficulty was to know 
where the education was to be obtained. That 
difficulty was removed in quite an unexpected 
manner. 

* Half-way between The Beeches and The 
Grove there lived in a small, but comfortable 
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country-house, the Rev. Ambrose Young, 
LL.D., an old and attached friend of my 
father's. In early life, Dr. Young had been 
the minister of a large Independent Church in 
Dublin, and within the limits of his own deno- 
mination was known as an able scholar and a 
powerful preacher. A few years after his 
marriage his wife died, leaving with him an 
only daughter. His own health soon after 
failed. He was ordered by his medical 
advisers to give up preaching and live in the 
country. Accordingly he resigned the pas- 
torate of his church, greatly against the will 
of his congregation, and came to reside at 
Middlemount, a small property which had been 
left him by his wife. 

^ My father had been called in to attend him 
professionally; and in this way an intimacy 
began which soon ripened into friendship. 
Scarcely a week passed that he did not dine at 
Middlemount, and he brought us home wonder- 
ftd tales of the abilities and virtues of his new 
patient. Long before my father's death, Dr. 
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Young's name was a household word at The 
Beeches. ' 111 as the latter had been, he came to 
see my father the day he died, and was with him 
in his last moments. At the risk of his life he 
attended the funeral, and led Mark and myself 
away from the grave. 

^He visited my mother, and soothed and 
sympathized with her in her great sorrow, 
saying that he had known what bereavement 
was himself. He evinced the warmest interest 
in our affairs ; assisted at the family delibera- 
tions ; and when he heard of Mark's plans 
respecting me, he gave them his hearty assent. 

^"I quite approve, Mrs. Butler," he said, 
addressing my mother, " of our young friend's 
intentions towards the boy; they do him 
honour. The great difficulty is about a school. 
Now, I hope you will not be offended at what 
I am going to say. My health, as you see, is 
not good ; the chances are, that I shall never 
again be strong enough to take charge of a 
congregation. I may be able to preach 
occasionally, but regular pastoral work is out 
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of the question. I have nothing to do, except 
try to breathe, ^hich I manage with difficulty. 

^ " I do not think I have quite forgotten all 
my Latin and Greek ; and if you will kindly 
allow the child to come to me daily, I will try 
and teach him the little I know myself. The 
distance from here to Middlemount is not too far 
for him to walk. He can make my house his 
home. If you consent it will be really doing 
m^ a favour. I shall then have something 
to occupy me and interest me ; if so, I need 
scarcely add" — turning to Mark — "that my 
poor efforts for your brother shall be no expense 
to you. Come, say yes ! " 

' Mark and my mother were so amazed at the 
doctor's proposal, they were dumb, and could 
only look their gratitude. My delight, how- 
ever, was unbounded. I could not repress my 
exultation at the prospect of having such a 
teacher, and that my education by him would 
not cost Mark anything. Mr. Young saw the 
joy that was in my face, for he said, gaily, " I 
see you agree. When shall we begin ? Say 
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Monday next. Not a word of thanks, Mark," 
calling my brother by his naqie for the first 
time. " My dear lady, not a word ; I am the 
person really obliged, I assure you ; " and he 
left us in a state of bewilderment at the good 
fortune he had brought us. 

' I suppose I must have been attentive to my 
studies, for the good doctor was loud in his 
commendations of my industry, or ability, or 
both. But he made learning a pleasure instead 
of a task. I worked hard, and was resolved 
to make the most of my opportunities, which I 
had sense enough to see were great. Even a 
dullard, and an idler, would have had no excuse 
for not learning with such a tutor. He did 
teach ! I was not left to grope my way through 
the difficulties and obscurities of grammars — 
to break my heart over involved passages, and 
lose my time poring over dictionaries. I had 
grammar and dictionary combined, in the shape 
of a kindly gentleman reclining on a sofa, who, 
without disgusting me with gerunds and 
supines, and involving me in all the mysteries 
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of aorists, digamma, and the middle voice, ex- 
plained diflficulties as they arose, rendered me 
familiar with idioms and conjugations by his 
pleasant way of expounding them, relieved the 
dry tedium of a dead language by a hundred 
trite and living illustrations; and led me on 
from one point to another by a series of steps 
so gradual and so easy, that all the perplexities 
of the Horatian metres and the Greek dialects 
were mastered almost before they were en- 
countered, and who strewed the road to learn- 
ing, not with stripes and thorns, but with smiles 
and flowers. 

* Very pleasant it was to hear him supply a 
commentary on the text of Cornelius Nepos, 
and criticise the characters of the illustrious 
men described therein. What a romance he 
made out of Caesar's Commentaries, as with a 
map of ancient Gaul spread out before us, he 
traced the movements of Vercingetorix and the 
great Julius ! And how we sympathized with 
the patriotic barbarian ; and I, at least, exulted 
that the dagger of Brutus had drunk the 
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heart's blood of his conqueror ! What pictures 
he drew for me of life in old Rome, as we read 
the crabbed page of Sallust! How his face 
flushed as we studied the contrast between Cato 
and Caesar ; and how his lip curled with scorn 
at the overweening egotism and contemptible 
vanity of Cicero, exclaiming, as we closed the 
book, — 

* " No, no ! Messieurs Sallust and Cicero, it 
will not do. You give us only one side of the 
question; before we pronounce judgment we 
should hear Catiline's story. If he was so bad 
as you say, why did you allow him to leave the 
city ? And, above all, why did the Conspirator 
repulse the slaves from his standard ? What 
are we to think of your boasted patricians, if 
the most eminent of them were engaged in a 
wholesale plot of arson, pillage, and massacre ? 
On your own showing your theory is incre- 
dible ; some vital facts have been ignored ot 
suppressed, which, if known, might have 
altered our opinion of the whole transaction." 
What gorgeous pictures were spread out before 
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US in the pages of Livy, from the foundation of 
the walls of Rome down to the time when 
Hannibal was thundering at its gates ! How 
we gloried in the success of the victorious 
Carthaginian, and mourned over his defeat and 
death I How eagerly we discussed the specu- 
lations of Niebuhr and Arnold, and wondered 
whether we should next doubt of our own 
existence ; so uncertain did they make all 
things appear. Then came Virgil, Horace, 
Terence, and the terrible Satires of Juvenal. 
What a pleasure it was, with his aid, to 
glow over.those volumes bedewed by so many 
thousand schoolboys' tears ! 

' Then came the still greater satisfaction of 
reading in Greek that incomparable sermon on 
the Mount ; and how divinely the Beatitudes 
sounded as he pronounced them in that melo- 
dious tongue ! With what breathless interest 
we followed Xenophon and the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand ! How we laughed at the Dia- 
logues of Lucian ! Gossiped with Herodotus ! 
Felt the hot breath of the plague with Thucy- 

VOL. II. I 
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dides! Symphathized with Demosthenes as 
he stormed against Philip! Were awed by 
Marathon and Salamis ! And how the doctor's 
gentle nature shuddered as Homer's heroes 
piled up their hecatombs of slain ! 

'And while we were thus walking in the 
enchanted gardens, and tasting the golden fruit 
of the Hesperides, nioons waxed and waned, 
the weeks slipped into months, and the months 
merged into years, the time of boyhood passed 
away, and I became a man. And if the seasons 
joyously chased each other — if the long journey 
was made pleasant by numerous stopping-places 
on the way — if I tripped merrily along the 
path trodden wearily by so many bleeding 
feet — if the diflficult ascent was rendered easy — 
if barriers and obstructions were removed, and 
the thorns were swept from the road — to whom 
was I indebted for it all, but to my patient, 
gifted, dear old friend ? 

' Now when I look back upon those days, I 
cannot help wondering at the patience he dis- 
played, and the inimitable skill with which he 
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excited my curiosity, or piqued my pride, and 
just gave me the necessary stimulus to rapidjy 
carry me through the performance of what 
might otherwise have been a dreary task. I 
almost lived at Middlemount. Doctor Young 
had converted the dining-room into a library. 
The books completely covered the walls from 
the ceiling to the floor. There I spent all my 
spare moments, and devoured, rather than 
read, the fictions of Fielding, Smollett, Brooke, 
Miss Edgeworth, and Walter Scott. Some- 
times Mr. Young was too ill, for days and 
weeks together, to go through the regular 
lessons with me. He was afflicted with the 
most distressing form of chronic asthma; in 
damp and foggy weather he suffered fearfully, 
and frequently have I gone in of a wibter's 
morning and found him in the little sitting- 
room, where he had been all night stretched 
on a sofa, or on four chairs, with the window 
open, gasping for breath, and had been unable 
to go to bed, enduring a kind of martyrdom. 
' At such times 1 was free to follow my own 
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devices; I generally shut myself up in the 
library, where I carefully read through a fine 
edition of the British Poets, from Chaucer down 
to Moore ; or, at Mr. Young's request, I read to 
him aloud by the hour. The sound of my 
voice, reading some of his favourite authors, 
seemed to soothe him, and make him less 
sensible to pain. In this way I have gone 
through the works of Baxter, Howe, Calamy, 
Lardner, Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, and 
others. He had a splendid collection of works 
ou Theology, but the old English divines were 
his special favourites. His reverence for them 
was profound. There were giants in those 
days ! 

* He liked the more modem preachers too, 
and tad the works of Wesley, Doddridge, 
Watts, Foster, and Eobert Hall at his fingers' 
end. Of John Foster, especially, he was a 
passionate admirer, and deemed him the pro- 
foundest religious thinker of this century. The 
reading of his Essay on Popular Ignorance 
made a new era in my life. You have often 
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wondered at my acquaintance with Divinity, 
Now you have the secret. 

*But beyond every other branch of study 
the doctor had a passion for Metaphysics. He 
knew all the writers on Ethics and Meta- 
physics, from Plato and Aristotle down to 
Comte, Hamilton, and Stuart Mill. Many a 
long summer's evening have we spent together 
discussing the comparative merits and systems 
of Hobbes and Spinosa, Berkley and Hume, 
Kant and Hegel, and many a laugh has he had 
at the expense of Comte and the Positive 
Philosophy. 

* He was a disciple of Berkley. He admitted 
that the study of Metaphysics left little positive 
result, but that as a kind of intellectual 
gymnastics it was invaluable and indis- 
pensable. It is true I got the gold medal in 
Ethics, but Dr. Young deserved the medal, not 
I. I only re-hashed, and re-hashed badly what 
I learned from him. 

' When the weather was dry and fine, he was 
able to go out in the fields, and occasionally to 
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preach. In the village was a small Dissenting 
chapel, which, for want of a congregation and 
minister, had been closed for years. The few 
Dissenters in the place went to church, and 
almost forgot that they were Dissenters. There 
is not room enough, or independent, intelligent 
manhood enough in Ireland for dissent. It 
requires a peculiar soil. It has never flou- 
rished here, and never will. The field is 
already occupied by the three great hostile 
armies of Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, and 
Catholicism; and no standing ground is left 
for Nonconformity. 

* Since Dr. Young came to Middlemount 
this chapel had been occasionally opened for 
service. 

It was built on the side of a hill, and was 
a low, barn-like structure, about three times the 
size of this room. Beside the chapel ran a 
road leading to a brewery and corn mill ; at 
the other side of the road was a large pond, or 
reservoir, where the water was collected and 
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stored for the use of the mills. At the opposite 
side of the pond grew a row of stately 
elms, and a person looking out at the chapel 
window could see the trees reflected in the 
water. 

* Whenever the doctor thought he would be 
able to preach, a grocer in the village, who 
kept the keys of the chapel, gave notice of his 
intention, and on the Sunday evening, some 
forty or fifty persons. Episcopalians and Dis- 
senters, assembled to hear the minister's ser- 
mon. And they were sermons ! How vividly 
the whole scene appears before me — the low 
barn-like chapel, with its flat roof and smoky 
stove; its damp walls and earthen floor; its 
stiff, hard seats, with a rail separating the 
women from the men ; and its pulpit, like an 
inverted beehive. We had no music, no cere- 
monial, no ritual, nothing to appeal to the 
senses, and yet, sitting at the window, and 
looking out at the trees inverted in the water 
below, I have seen visions, and dreamed 
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dreams, and the sennons I heard the doctor 
preach there sounded like messages direct from 
Heaven, and some of the hours spent in that 
little chapel have been the most important in 
my life/ 



CHAPTER XXIY. 

TOM butler's story co^-tinued. 

'We had a long continuance of fine dry 
weather one summer five or six years ago, 
and the doctor was so well that he preached 
every Sunday, sometimes twice, and gave us 
a lecture on every Thursday evening besides. 
That was a memorable season to me. He 
gave us a series of discourses on the life, 
history, and character of Moses. I never 
listened to such sermons before nor since. 
The sermons you get in the College Chapel 
are no more to them than ginger-beer is to 
champagne. To listen to them was like 
walking through a gallery of magnificent 
pictures. He made the great Jewish lawgiver 
live and move before us. We saw all the 
glories of Pharaoh's court, and the splendours 
of the land of Egypt. By the banks of the 
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mysterious Nile we heard the cries and groans 
of the oppressed bondsmen. The plagues 
passed before our eyes like a moving pano- 
rama. We almost felt the death angel's wing 
as he smote the first-born. 

* The speaker rose into a still higher strain 
as he described the passage through the Red 
Sea, the overthrow of the Egyptian hosts, 
and the Jewish shouts of victory; but he 
reserved all his pathos and all his power for 
the wanderings in the wilderness, and the 
terrors of Sinai. His voice rose and swelled 
with the "blast of the trumpet loud and 
long," his eye kindled as the lightnings 
flashed, and he made our hearts to quake as 
the thunders pealed ; and as he left the pulpit 
there was a glow of enthusiasm on his fine 
countenance which reminded me of the light 
that shone on the face of Moses as he came 
down from the Mount. 

* I was in such a state of excitement during 
the whole time these sermons were being 
delivered, that I could think of nothing else. 
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I couDted the hours impatiently from Thursday 
to Sunday, and from one Sunday to another. 
Every succeeding discourse I looked forward 
to as a still greater treat than that which 
went before. We were all in a ferment in 
the village. The little shopkeepers and trades- 
men were aroused for once from the dull 
monotony of their daily lives, had their minds 
stirred, their hearts touched, and their mental 
horizon enlarged and extended. The old 
curate had been told of what was going on, 
and, to the rage and indignation of his rector, 
came every Thursday evening to listen, and 
seemed to enjoy the preacher more than any 
of us. 

* There was no sleeping under these ser- 
mons. Even the brewer's drayman, a large, 
felt, unhealthy man; with a face like a full 
moon; great puffy, flabby hands, and a red 
nose ; who was so bloated with beer that his 
eyes were scarcely visible ; who was more like 
a walking beer-barrel than a human being, 
and who snored so loudly in church during 
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the entire service, that the sexton had long 
ago given up all attempts to awaken him as 
useless; even he kept his small red eyes 
open, and glared up at the pulpit as if he 
felt angry with the doctor for keeping him 
from his nap, and declared that "the new 
parson was a regular wonder, for that while 
he was talking a man couldn't get a wink ! " 
It was a triumph to magnetize that great 
dull carcase. 

* Another year he gave us a course of 
lectures on the prophets, beginning with Elijah. 
They were all fine, but the first was the 
greatest of them all. He was eloquent and 
instructive on Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
Hosea, but on Elijah he was sublime. The 
picture of the great, lonely prophet on Mount 
Carmel, surrounded by the priests of Baal, 
the vast multitude of spectators, the fearful 
hush of excitement and expectation, the Syrian 
sky, the sacrifice on the altar, and the 
descending flame, was one of the grandest 
pieces of word painting ever listened to. It 
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lasted more than an hour and a half, and 
during the whole time the silence was un- 
broken; you might have heard a pin drop, 
and at the end a great sigh of relief was 
heard, the strain on our attention had been 
so intense. 

*Can anything compensate a people for the 
want of such teaching, or of the Book from 
which it is derived? Give the Irish peasant 
that volume and you would transform him — 
make him the Athenian of the British empire. 
The examples of wisdom, and goodness — of 
moral and intellectual greatness which it con- 
tains — cannot be held up constantly before the 
eyes of a people without insensibly elevating 
and ennobling the national character. The 
possession of it made the English Puritans 
what they were; the want of it is the great 
defect of Frenchmen. How can Englishmen 
and Americans help being great, when this 
Bible so permeates their literature, influences 
their thoughts, and so powerfully controls 
their lives ? 
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*I should be inclined to think that these 
eloquent sermons of Doctor Young, delivered 
to two or three dozen people in that little 
chapel, were a waste of intellectual and 
spiritual power; that it was a pity they 
should have been so thrown away, until I 
remember that the events, and movements, 
and discoveries, which have had the greatest 
influence on the world's history, have had 
their beginnings in the strangest ways, and 
in the queerest, obscurest, most out-of-the- 
way, unlikely places. Who can tell where 
the seed scattered by the doctor's hand fell, 
and where and how it may spring up and 
bear fruit? Some one amongst the herdsmen 
of Admetus may have recognised Apollo and 
known him as the Sun-God. 

* Eighteen hundred and fifty years ago a 
conversation took place round a supper table, 
in an upper room, in one of the back streets 
of Jerusalem, amongst only a dozen people. 
Who can tell the influence that conversation 
has had on the destinies of the human race? 
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A citizen of Gknoa the Superb, is walking on 
the shore of the Mediterranean, and picks up 
a piece of wood thrown on the strand by the 
waves; the result is, the discovery of the 
Western world. A poor monk finds a Bible, 
reads it in his cell, and by it shakes the 
world. A man sitting in his garden hears an 
apple fall, and the little rustle causes a revo- 
lution in science and philosophy. A friar 
mixes a few grains of sulphur and saltpetre 
together, and changes the whole art of war. 
A mechanic sees the lid of a kettle rise, and 
gave us the steam-engine. A German pro- 
fessor sees the leg of a frog move under a 
piece of wire, and space and time are annihi- 
lated by the telegraph. A tinker in his 
cell writes down a dream, and the dream 
becomes to laughing, weeping millions, "a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever." Who 
in any one of these cases could have 
anticipated such tremendous results from 
such insignificant beginnings ? — from such 
small causes such great effects ? Who can 
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explain this unfathomable mystery of cause 
and eflfect ? 

* " A pebble in the streamlet's path 

May turn the course of many a river. 
A dew-drop on the infant plant 
May warp the giant oak for ever." 

' More astonishing to me than the doctor's 
sermons were his prayers. Entirely free from 
cant and conventionalism, they were pro- 
foundly reverent and devout, and gave me 
the idea of what prayer should be. I know 
it is a vexed question. Churchmen turn up 
their noses at extemporaneous eflftisions, and 
Dissenters .sneer at lifeless forms. I take no 
side. I believe that both may be wrong, or 
rather that both may be right. If the forms 
be lifeless, they are worse than useless. If 
the extemporaneous prayers be rhapsodies, I 
give them up. I do not wonder that many 
Churchmen defend the form of sound words, 
for, without the forms, whatever would they 
do ? They would not know how to pray, or 
what to pray for. And candid Dissenters 
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are ready to admit that their system is not 
free from faults. 

* Doctor Young was a bigot on neither side. 
He was singularly tolerant, for he knew the 
difficulties of the subject. ** I do not object 
to forms of prayer," he has often said to me ; 
" the great Teacher has given us one, I had 
a good brother in the ministry once who 
preached for me at the re-opening of our 
chapel in Dublin. I was struck with the 
beauty of his prayer : the language was exqui- 
sitely pure and chaste, and I fear I envied 
him the possession of such a valuable gift, for 
it is a gift; but he forgot a paper in tiie 
pulpit, and, on looking at it, I found it was a 
copy of the prayer which had so much moved 
and delighted me. He had written down every 
word and committed it to memory. I would 
much rather use a printed form than do such a 
thing as that. It is a practice, I have reason 
to think, many of the brethren indulge in." 

* " Do you approve, then," I asked, " of forms 
of prayer and liturgies ? " 

VOL. II. K 
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* " I cannot say," lie answered, " that I 
approve or disapprove of them. * To his own 
master let every man stand or falL' I only say 
that the soul has her seasons of barrenness and 
sterility, when the man is not in a mood to 
pray. I have had such seasons, when my 
affections towards divine things were cold and 
dead, and I could neither pray nor preach, 
and when I have been tempted to fling aside 
my gown and run away. At such times forms 
of prayer, and written sermons, may be of use 
to save a man from the sin of hypocrisy in 
pretending an unction which he does not feel, 
and at such times I should not scruple to use 
them, if I did not fear to offend my weak 
brother, who may have conceived an un- 
reasonable prejudice against them. Perhaps 
the better plan would be a combination of 
both systems — to leave a man at liberty to 
choose whichever might suit him best at the 
time. I should not like to be obliged to use 
forms always, for the soul has her vernal 
seasons, too, when the showers of grace 
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descend, and the sun of the divine favour 
warms the heart, and the affections are drawn 
out to the unseen world, and the soul is filled 
with devotion and joy ; at such times it would 
be sinful to restrict her songs of praise to 
any prescribed form ; * for, the Spirit giveth 
utterance,' and prayer and praise should be 
as unpremeditated as the song of the lark. 
Without boasting, I may say, that I ha^e 
been graciously vouchsafed such seasons of 
refreshing, when the exulting soul felt as if 
she must quit this feeble tabernacle, and take 
her flight for home." 

* I could easily believe it. I knew that such 
language coming from him was not lightly 
used, especially as he was not accustomed to 
speak much of his own religious experiences. 
When he used the words " unseen world," he 
thought of that world not merely as a reality, 
but as the only reality. If ever anyone 
obeyed the injunction, "Set your affections 
on things above, and not upon things on 
earth," it was Doctor Young. " He lived ever 
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in his great Task-master's eye." To him this 
world was literally a state of probation for 
the next; time was the porch, the vestibule 
to the temple of eternity. His great aim was, 
to sit loose to the things of earth. He looked 
upon himself as a stranger and a pilgrim here — 
a traveller to the mysterious, the unknown 
future. And this life, with all its sin and 
sorrow, its suflFerings and enjoyments, was only 
a state of discipline to prepare him for the 
spiritual world. 

* His religion was to him not an abstraction, 
or a theory, but a vital, living power, which 
enabled him to bear pain, ill-health, suffering, 
and bereavement without a murmur. His faith 
gave him perfect resignation to the Supreme 
will, and that resignation was sublime. He 
breathed the very spirit of the New Testament, 
and seemed to me in his meekness, gentleness, 
and all-embracing charity, a modem repre- 
sentative of St. John. 

* To look at the calm, serene face of the 
doctor; to listen to his conversation, and 
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witness his pure and blameless life, one would 
have thought that he had never sinned, but 
that, in some mysterious ^ay, he had escaped 
the effects of Adam's fall, so free seemed his 
gentle nature from the common taint. I have 
often noticed that it is upon these pure and 
gentle souls that the burden of sin presses with 
the greatest force. They feel most acutely 
the vice and misery that abound in the world. 
The existence of evil, with all the fearful con- 
sequences that it entails, becomes to them an 
intolerable burden. They cannot solve the 
problem of life; it overshadows them with 
gloom, and shuts out the sun from their view. 
They bear not only their own burdens, but 
the burdens of others. 

* It was so with Doctor Young. He mourned 
over his own sins and the sins of others. He 
looked upon himself as the vilest of the vile, 
as the most unworthy of the sons of men, and 
he felt humbled and abased in the dust as he 
measured himself by the standard of Him who 
has declared " that the heavens are not pure 
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in his sight: he chargeth his angels with 
folly/' 

* He grieved over the physical suflferings of 
his countrymen, but their moral condition 
grieved him still more. He mourned over the 
fact that they did not possess the superior light, 
and were deprived of the spiritual consolations 
which he enjoyed. "Let us hope," he has 
more than once said to me, " that the merits 
of the Great Sacrifice extend more widely 
than the narrow limitations of our creeds 
would lead us to believe, and that, in a way at 
present inexplicable to us, all these wandering 
sheep may be included in the fold." 

' His wide sympathies took in every form 
of suffering and sorrow. Like. Goldsmith's 
village pastor, 

" He watched, he wept, he prayed, he felt for all." 

Any case of sickness or death in the village 
affected him as a personal calamity, nor was 
he easy in his mind till he had given the 
aflaicted ones all the aid and comfort in 
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his power. He made everyone's griefs and 
troubles his own, and never felt so happy as 
when alleviating them. 

* I think there is in every family some un- 
selfish member of it, gifted with this capacity 
for consolation. In nearly every instance it 
is some Martha, troubled not merely with 
much serving, but with much sympathy. She 
becomes the repository of the troubles, the 
trials, the cares of others ; they go to her for 
advice and comfort. She grieves for them, 
and makes their case her own. She suffers 
vicariously for them, and, although the doc- 
trine of vicarious suffering may be spoken of 
and argued against as unphilosophical, yet no 
fact is more common in daily life. 

* With all his learning, experience, and 
ability, the doctor was as innocent of the ways 
of the world as a child. He was so simple 
and unsuspecting, that you might deceive him 
twenty times a day. Truthful and straight- 
forward himself, he was slow to suspect others 
of falsehood and duplicity. He had little or 
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none of what is commonly called worldly- 
wisdom, and was ignorant of all that cunning 
and self-seeking on which men of the world too 
often pride themselves. His ear was open to 
every tale of sorrow and distress. Those who 
wished to dupe him found an easy prey, for he 
has often said he would rather give to ninety- 
nine impostors than that one case of real want 
should go unrelieved. 

* The divine instincts of pity and compassion 
were so strong in the man, that his hand and 
purse were constantly open. He was frightened 
at the condition of the peasantry, and the 
events of the famine years almost broke his 
heart. It was upon such a man as this, " an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile," 
that the lordly rector of the parish looked down 
with scorn, and treated with an indifference 
bordering closely on contempt. 

* The Eeverend Henry William de la Poer 
Beresford was the incumbent The parish of 
Ossory was worth about £1100 a-year, 
and Mr. Beresford obtained it. He paid a 
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poor curate, named Scott £80 a-year, to do 
the duty, and cure the few souls committed to 
his care. He was away from his living nine 
months in the year, and spent the three months 
that he remained at home, shooting, coursing, 
and fox-hunting. 

^The rector kept his dogs and horses' in 
splendid style, and did credit to the church 
militant at the hunt. He has been known to 
break a quartern loaf in two, and pouring over 
the bread a bottle of port wine, give it to his 
greyhounds before starting for a coursing 
match, while the people around him were 
dying of fever and famine. He seldom preached. 
He left that duty to the curate. He was, how- 
ever, a fine reader ; and, as he stood robed in his 
white surplice in the reading-desk, or by the 
grave, his tall graceful figure looked to great 
advantage ; and he rolled out in a full deep voice 
the sentences of the Burial Service with an air 
of satisfaction that said plainly enough, " You 
Biay well admire me, my good people. I do 
this kind of thing well, and I quite enjoy it" 
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*In '46, a local committee was formed for 
the relief of the poor of the village. Mr. 
Beresford was appointed chairman, and Dr. 
Young and Father Brady, the parish priest, 
were hon. secretaries. The chairman headed 
the subscription list with a donation of five 
pounds, and what was his vexation when Dr. 
Young and Father Mat, put down their names 
for twenty pounds each. The chairman was 
not surprised that the priast should subscribe 
largely for the relief of his own flock, but he 
could not understand why twenty pounds should 
be given for the purpose, by a poor dissenting 
preacher. He would have been still more 
astonished if he had known that Dr. Young 
had sent and carried wine and food to the 
cabins of the poor ; that, in order to relieve his 
sick, starving neighbours, the good doctor had 
placed his own small household on short — 
almost starving allowance ; that everything, not 
merely of luxury, but of comfort, was excluded 
from his table, and nothing allowed on it, but 
what was necessary for mere subsistence. 
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Even then, he was pained and grieved to know 
how utterly inadequate his means were to meet 
the existing distress. 

' In these ministrations of mercy, the doctor 
came into frequent contact with Father Brady. 
They met each other daily on their rounds, and a 
warm friendship sprung up between the puritan 
and the priest. " Do you know, Mr. Young," 
the latter said one day, " I am beginning to feel 
jealous of you ? I am, indeed. My poor people 
are getting fonder of you than they are of me. 
I hear your praises sounded wherever I go. I 
only ask you not to make Protestants of them.'* 

' "Ah, Mr. Brady, do not fear. The Samaritan 
did not inquire what religion the man wounded 
by the wayside was of. It matters little what 
we call ourselves if the heart be right. Mercy 
is of no sect." 

' " Right, sir ! very true ! I think I am nearer 
being a Protestant than ever I was before. 
And to tell you the truth, if it would make a 
better Christian of me, I should not be sorry. 
God help me." 
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* " You surprise me, Father Brady." 
* " If s all your fault, sir. You put us to the 
blush. If we were all like you, Doctor Young, 
it would not matter by what name we were 
called, Protestant or Catholic. Although I am 
a priest, I read my Bible, and I know that you 
practise what it calls * religion, pure and 
undefiled,' and if that doesn't take a man to 
Heaven, nothing will." 

* And the two men, representatives of anta- 
gonistic creeds, shook each other cordially by 
the hand. Father Brady took a pinch of 
snuflF, blew his nose violently, and went on 
his way. 

* The Reverend Mathew Brady had been a 
distinguished student at Maynooth, and was 
now a contented parish priest. He was a 
large, stout man ,• with a corporation, a regular 
Celtic head, sanguineous complexion, a jolly 
beaming fece, and a roguish blue eye, that 
sparkled with drollery and good-humour. 
There was nothing of the anchorite or hermit 
about " Father Mat,*' as his flock universally 
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called him. On the contrary, he enjoyed the 
good things of this life, and was not ashamed 
to own it. " Fasting," he said, " did not agree 
with him." He was never so happy as after a 
good dinner, followed by five or six glasses of 
whisky-punch. Then his eye grew still brighter, 
his face shone with satisfaction, and his stories 
set the table in a roar. 

* He kept a brace of greyhounds, and enjoyed 
a good course. He winked roguishly at the 
girls as they passed, and they laughed and 
called him " the funny Father Mat." He spoke 
of Doctor Young in the highest terms from the 
altar; eulogized him for his charity to the 
poor, and told them to be sure and carry home 
his turf. To all of which there was a ready 
and general response. I was standing one 
morning at the library window with the doctor, 
when we saw coming up the avenue and along 
the road, a long cavalcade of seventy or eighty 
cars laden with turi^ and before the doctor 
could recover from his amazement, it was 
stacked in the yard, and his year's fu^l secured, 
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without costing him a sixpence. No people 
more gratefully remember benefits conferred 
upon them than the Irish peasantry. 

* The perplexity in the doctor's face was a per- 
fect study, as he watched the long line of horses 
and carts filing into the yard, and saw the crowd 
of men and boys, women and girls, that had 
taken possession of his premises, and, without 
leave, asked or obtained, began with laughter 
and joking to pile and clamp the turf. He 
walked from the sitting-room to the library and 
back again with a puzzled look in his face. 

* " I cannot understand all this,'' he cried, " I 
gave no orders to have the turf brought home. 
I thought next month would be time enough." 

* ** If you gave no orders, Father Brady did," 
I answered ; " this is his work." 

* ^ Father Brady ! Is it possible ? How much 
shall I have to pay them ? " 

* " Pay them ! Nothing at alL I should like 
to see you offer them payment" 

* " Not pay them. Am I to take their time 
and labour for nothing ? " 
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* " Certainly. They will not take a farthing. 
This is a compliment to you." 

'I could see he was touched with this proof 
of the people's gratitude.' 

* "What," he asked, " might not be done with 
sudi people^ by a little kindness and justice ? " 
Soon after, the spokesman of the party, a 
young farmer, came in, hat in hand, to tell us 
what they had done, and to wish his honour 
long life, health, and happiness; and after three 
cheers for the doctor, they departed/ 



CHAPTER XXY. 

TOM butler's story CONTINUED. 

* At length after many interruptions and delays, 
the doctor thought that I was suflSciently pre- 
pared for College. It was now early spring. 
The previous winter we had gone carefully over 
the course, including the extra books, a second 
time, and he now proposed to devote the sum- 
mer months to a third and final reading of 
them all. 

* " Of course you will go in for Place at 
entrance?" the doctor said to me; "and I 
think will succeed. You will have to depend 
altogether on the thoroughness of the work, 
as you will not have the advantage of being 
coached up by a grinder. The only thing I 
am doubtful about is your science. They 
unfortunately attach so much importance to 
mathematics in Trinity." 
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* The doctor was not a good mathematician, 
nor am I. He despised the study of mathe- 
matics, as purely mechanical. I do not despise 
it, but I do not care for it — never did — never 
will. I know a little of Euclid and Algebra^ 
but nothing more. 

* " I have an idea in my head," said the doc- 
tor, suddenly. " Come, let us call on Father 
Brady, and talk the matter over with him," 
and he put on his hat and coat. 

* It was a holiday, and we found the priest at 
home. He gave a great shout as we entered. 
" Doctor Young, Mr. Butler, you're welcome. 
Cead mille falthe^ ay, as the flowers of May, 
which will be soon here now. Sit down, gen- 
tlemen, sit down. I am glad to see you 
both." And he bustled about and placed 
chairs for us. He was about either to have 
some breakfast or luncheon, for the cloth was 
laid, and a piece of cold roast beef was on the 
table. 

* " Now, my good friends," said Father Mat, 
" you must have some luncheon with me. I'll 
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take no denial. Here, Biddy, fry some ham 
and eggs, and bring in that cold pie. Look 
alive, girl ! " 

' We both protested that we had breakfasted 
hours ago. 

' " That's more than I have. It's a holiday, 
you know. I've just come in from last mass, 
and I am regularly famished. Now, sit over 
to the table," rejoined the priest. 

' There was no resisting his importunate hos- 
pital ity. The ham and eggs were soon placed 
smoking on the table. The pie looked tempt- 
ing, and the beef was juicy. Father Mat went 
over to a cupboard in the side of the room, 
and in a mysterious manner brought out a 
large jar, which he placed carefully on the 
table, as if he loved it, extracted the cork, 
and then placed three glasses on the table. 

' " Now before you eat anything, let me give ' 
you a drop of this. I always take a whet 
myself before I attack the solids. The raw 
frosty air this morning has made me feel a 
litije cold about the stomach," said Father Mat, 
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and he half filled the glasses with a liquid, 
clear as water, which smelt like whisky. 

* *lNot a drop of anything for me, thank 
you," said Doctor Young. 

* " Nor for me either, Father Brady," said 
I, "it's too early for grog.'* 

' " Troth, you will then, both of you. Too 
early ! Not a bit of it ! You never drank the 
like of this in your lives ;" and sinking his voice 
to a whisper, " as good a glass of potheen as 
ever came from a still. There's not a head- 
ache in a hogshead of it. It has been buried 
in the bog these ten years, and it never saw the 
ganger." And he filled the glass up with water. 

^'*rd rather not, my good friend; you'll 
excuse me, I know," said the doctor. 

' *' Faith, I will not. That would be queer 
hospitality. Drink you must. Sure you know, 
doctor, the best cure in the world for the 
asthma is a glass of potheen grog;" and he 
filled our glasses with water as he had done 
his own. " Now, gentlemen, I am waiting to 
drink both your good healths." 

l2 
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* We felt we could not refuse the invitation 
of so warm-hearted a host, and we pledged 
him in return, and drank the wonderful ten- 
year-old potheen. 

* The strong spirit brought the tears to the 
doctor's eyes, but I found it much milder than 
I expected. Age had taken the fire out of it. 

'"Well, how do you like it? Isn't it 
prime ? " Father Mat asked. 

* " It is capital whisky," I replied. 

* "Mellow as old sherry," said Father Mat. 
" You could not buy that potheen for love or 
money. But I have a bottle or two to spare for 
a friend." And he grew eloquent in praise of 
his favourite drink. "I'll send you a bottle 
each." 

* " I am much obliged, my dear sir ; but I 
fear your kindness would be thrown away 
upon me ; I am no judge of whisky, and drink 
very little of it," the doctor said. 

* " That's because I let slip about the ganger. 
Fool that I was I Well I the Government 
fleeces us closely. I don't object to fleece the 
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Government in return. And now, gentlemen, 
with your permission I'll have another drop ;" 
and he mixed a second glass and drank it off. 

' Whether it was the walk, or the frosty air, 
or the potheen, I do not know, but I felt 
hungry, and fell tQ with a will. As for Father 
Mat, he made havoc on the sirloin, and the 
dish of ham and eggs disappeared in a 
twinkling. 

*"Mr. Butler," said the priest, addressing 
me, " is not this a queer world ? " 

* I could only answer that it was. 

' " Look at your friend Dr. Young and look 
at me, and then tell me what you think of it. 
' Everything is topsy-turvy. Everybody seems 
to be in the wrong place. The square pegs are 
in the round holes, and the round pegs in the 
square ones. We should have changed places. 
I should have been the parson, he should have 
been the priest. I was intended by Nature as 
the father of a family, he as the anchorite. I 
keenly enjoy eating and drinking, he does not 
care for them, I am the flesh, he is the spirit 
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No one believes me if I say I fast. No one 
could disbelieve him ;" and he mixed another 
glass of grog. 

'The doctor was amused at the contrasts 
which Father Mat had drawn between them to 
his own disadvantage, and exclaimed, — 

*'*We have come, Father Brady, to ask 
your advice upon a matter of some importance 
to my young friend here." And he told him the 
whole case. " What would Father Brady advise 
us to do?"' 

* *' Oh, the deuce take 'em for mathematics ! " 
cried Father Brady, "they nearly drove me 
crazy, as they did poor M'CuUagh. That was 
a sad business, gentlemen, though they tried to 
make out it was a love aflFair. Mathematics 
are more for show than use. Still one cannot . 
do without them. I knew all about them once, 
bad luck to them I The Lord between us and 
harm! bat I fear I have forgotten them all 
since I was at Maynooth." 

* " We are aware of the reputation you ac- 
quired there. That's what brought us to you 
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this morning. We knew you could advise us," 
continued the doctor. 

* ** So then his College reputation vms not con- 
fined within the walls ,• it was not restricted to 
his class-mates. It had travelled outside into 
the great world," thought Father Brady. And 
he was far from being displeased by the re- 
flection. 

' " A few years ago I was femiliar with the 
higher Geometry, and had ambitions in that 
direction. I could handle the Integral and 
Differential Calculus, and could understand the 
Mecanique Celeste of La Place ; but a country 
parish covers a man's mind with all kinds of 
cobwebs, and they require to be brushed away. 
I must brush up a bit.'' 

' " You agree, then, with me as to the import 
ance of the subject ? " said the doctor. 

*" Quite," answered Father Brady; "and 
I see no way out of the difficulty but one." 

*^'* What is that, my dear sir?" asked 
the doctor, eagerly. 

* " That Mr. Butler should give me a call two 
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or three times a-week ; or, if he likes it better, 
I will call upon him ; and I think I may be 
able to remove a stumbling-block or two out of 
his way. At least, I'll try." 

* " Oh ! if you will be so good, what a favour 
you will confer on us. You will place us all 
under great obligations to you," continued the 
doctor. 

* " No obligations at all, Dr. Young. I shall 
be only too happy to do anything in my power 
for his father's son. He placed me under obli- 
gations that I have never repaid. It will be a 
pleasure." 

' And so the parish priest became a College 
grinder for the nonce. 

***And when do you go to Dublin, Mr. 
Butler ? " asked Father Mat. 

*"We purpose that he shall enter at the 
October examinations," replied the doctor. 

* " Trinity is a fine old place ; I often wish I 
had been educated there myself. And what 
are you going to be, Mr. Butler ? " 

* " I don't think our young friend has quite 
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made up his mind yet,'* the doctor answered. 
" It's a subject for consideration." 

* " He'll go to the Church, I dare say," re- 
joined the priest. "Ye have plenty of fat 
livings in the Church. When old Beresford 
dies, our own parish here would not be at all 
a bad thing. It must be worth over a thou- 
sand a-year, I suppose." 

* " We have higher ideas of the sacred oflBce. 
I believe that no man should enter the ministry 
unless he receives a divine call to it. Men 
should not make merchandise of the Gospel," 
remarked the doctor. 

* The priest looked a little puzzled, as if he 
did not know what the divine call meant, but 
quickly replied : 

* " True, very true, doctor ; but it seems to 
me that most men get the call who have any 
chance of getting the living." 

* ** That is, unfortunately, too true, respecting 
the Establishment," replied the doctor. " The 
system requires amendment." 

* " Why not go to the Bar, and become a 
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politician ? " inquired Father Mat. " I think I 
might have been a successful lawyer myself.** 

* " There are many moral objections against 
the law, as a profession," said the doctor. 

* " Objections I 'deed there are then — ^plenty 
of them. When I was in Dublin, I often went 
into the Four Courts, to hear the lawyers 
badgering each other ; and a nice set of lads 
they are. To hear 'em address a jury, one 
would think they believed what they were 
saying, and they not believing a word of it all 
the time — ready to tear each other's eyes out 
before the judge, and five minutes afterwards 
walking out of the Court arm-in-arm with each 
other, as if they were brothers." 

* *' That is one of my principal objections to 
the profession," added the doctor. *' It is not 
favourable to veracity." 

* '^ But it's sharp practice for the intellect ; it 
brightens up a man's wits wonderfully. You 
see," continued the priest, " no matter how clever 
a man may be at College, when he comes down 
to a country place like this, his faculties go to 
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sleep. He has no companions, no societj^ — 
nothing to exert himself about ; his mind be- 
comes torpid for want of exercise ; it rusts like 
a disused sword in its scabbard. I am not the 
same man at all I was fifteen or twenty years 
ago." 

* No one could have listened to the priest's 
ready flow of language, or looked at the shrewd 
expression of his face and humorous eye, and 
doubt that, if he had gone to the Bar, he would 
have made a successful nisi prim lawyer. He 
would have been just the man to wheedle or 
persuade an Irish jury. I thought so as I said 
to him, — 

< " Why did you not go to the Bar yourself. 
Father Mat?" 

* " Ah ! that's a long story, Mr. Butler. My 
poor mother had set her heart upon making a 
priest of me. ' I'll die easy, Mat,' she said to 
me, * if I only see you at the altar celebrating 
mass.' She had her wish, poor woman, and 
died soon afterwards. The heavens rest her 
soul I " And he devoutly crossed himself. 
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* It was no wonder that Father Brady con- 
fessed to us that he felt the loneliness of his 
situation. No position can be imagined more 
dreary and desolate than that of an Irish priest 
of social habitudes and intellectual ability con- 
demned to pass his life in a rural district He 
has no family ties ; none of the endearments of 
home. He knows not the aflfection of wife or 
child. He has no one to soothe him in pain, 
attend to him in sickness, or cheer him in soli- 
tude. His social affections run to waste. He 
is deprived of the excitements and pleasures to 
be found in large cities. His life is passed 
amongst a people, for the most part, illiterate 
and uncultivated. He has little or no inter- 
course with persons of refinement. He is cut 
off by his religion from equal association with 
his educated neighbours of the dominant sect ; 
there is no necessity laid on him of mental 
exertion in the preparation of sermons, and too 
often he is compelled to fall back for enjoyment 
and occupation upon the pleasures ef the table 
or the sports of the field. 
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* Father Brady was a man very much above 
the average. Up to the time of the famine, he 
had derived a comfortable revenue from his 
parish. His Christmas and Easter dues had 
been punctually paid. But emigration, disease, 
and famine had thinned his flock, and taken 
away more than half his income. Since then 
he had few christenings and still fewer wed- 
dings, the voluntary offerings at both of 
which are important sources of the priest's 
support. 

* The loss of the greater part of his congrega- 
tion induced Father Brady to turn his atten- 
tion to the land question ; then he became a 
powerful advocate of Tenant Right : principally 
through his influence was founded the Tenant 
League ; and he wrote a series of letters to the 
** Nation" newspaper, advocating perpetuity of 
tenure as the only measure that could arrest 
emigration and prevent the extinction of the 
Irish race on Irish soil. 

^ Many a battle I have had with him on this 
vital question. But Father Mat was a master 
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of dialectics and easily conquered me in the 
controversy. 

* '* Your newspapers,'* he said to me, " com- 
plain of priestly tyranny, and priestly power. 
And we are a power," he added, proudly. "Three 
or four men and myself have the representa- 
tion of this county in our hands. But what 
is our power owing to? To the oppression 
and tyranny of the landlords ! Their injustice 
is the secret of our strength. The priest is the 
spokesman of the farmer and the peasant, and 
can give voice to their complaints. He stands 
between them and the landlord, and is power- 
ful only because he is their representative. It 
is not the religion gives us the influence, but 
the oppression of the enemy. Let the landlord 
act justly, and the power of the priest will 
cease." 

* Let zealots say what they please, no one can 
deny that Father Brady is right. It is the 
fear of priestly exposure prevents many an act 
of landlord tyranny being committed. I see 
by the "Munster Express," that he is now 
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inveighing against Sir Bernard Carew, my 
brother's landlord, for evicting some tenants 
on his estate.' 

' Carew I Carew ! ' cried Miss O'Neill. 
*Why, that's Sir Bernard, of Hare Court. I 
know him well, and a harsh landlord, and bad 
man he is ! ' 

' The same ; he has an estate in Ossory ; and 
since the death of the old baronet, some few 
years ago, he has been the most cruel and ex- 
acting landlord in the county. Poor Mark has 
to pay him his rent to a day ; and he is now 
regularly clearing out the tenants off his 
estate. To continue, however. Father Mat 
soon gave me all the mathematical knowledge 
I required. He had no easy task with me. 
What I did learn from him, I did as a matter 
of necessity, not from liking, and although he 
was patient with me, I fear he has not had a 
high opinion of my talents for science ever 
since. 



CHAPTER XXVr. 
TOM butler's story contintjed. 

* I NOW come to a little romance in my life. I 
dare say you will both laugh at it, for it is 
ridiculous enough. I suppose there is some- 
thing laughable and absurd in the life of every 
man, if he would only confess it. " Five or six 
as ridiculous stories could be told of me as of 
any man living," says Montaigne ; but even the 
witty Gascon does not venture to tell those 
stories of himself. 

* If €ome one of average ability and ordinary 
experience were to write his life, and faithfully 
tell everything that he had done, or that had 
occurred to him, without suppressing what was 
ridiculous, or concealing what was selfish or 
criminal, what a book it would be ! Nothing 
else would be half as attractive. The lending 
libraries would be besieged for it; and sen- 
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sational novels would be for the time nearly 
forgotten. 

* The diflEiculty, however, is to find any man 
suflBciently truthful, brave, and regardless of 
consequences to write it. Here I have been 
telling you the story of my life. I meant to 
be honest and truthful when I began, but like 
everyone else I find that I have been leaving 
out an ugly fact here and there ; saying not a 
word about my faults, passing by the failings 
and defects that I was conscious of, and either 
suppressing a few occurrences altogether, or 
slightly colouring them, that I might not sink 
in your esteem. 

' I have already told you that Doctor Young 
had only one daughter. The good man's very 
life was wrapped up in Minnie. Nor do I 
wonder at it, for she is as pretty, fascinating, 
and lovable a creature as ever lived. She 
and I are about the same age. When I first 
went to Middlemount to take lessons from the 
doctor I was only a little over twelve, but 
when I was a child, Minnie was a woman. As 
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you said, O'Neill, in speaking of your cousin 
here one day, girls of the same age are always 
more advanced than boys, and in reality older 
than them. Even when I first knew Minni^ 
Young she reigned in the household ; and ruled 
her father, the servants, and myself— or rather 
managed us — according to her caprice or will. 

* Imagine a small, slender, fairy-like figure; 
with the very tiniest hands and feet ; a saucy 
head, covered with black, glossy hair, set upon 
a soft round throat ; rich olive complexion ; a 
nose not altogether Grecian ; merry, laughing 
brown eyes; and a mouthftd of brilliant, 
almond-shaped teeth. Minnie was like a sun- 
beam in the house, and diffused mirth and glad- 
ness wherever she appeared. She went about the 
.house jingling her keys and singing like a lark 
her joyous nature seemed incapable of grief, 
and care and trouble fell off from her as easily 
and lightly as water fi'om a duck's back. 

' She acted as her father's housekeeper, and 
was skilled in all the mysteries of the house- 
wife's art. She left the kitchen in possession 
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of the two old servants, aud managed the rest 
of the house herself. It was a model of neat- 
ness: everything was so orderly, bright, and 
clean. How and when the things were cleaned 
was a mystery, for there were no regular 
washing, sweeping, dusting days ; — days which, 
to persons of studious habits, and to some pecu- 
liar temperaments, are an intolerable nuisance. 
Minnie had such a genius for order that every- 
thing fell into its proper place as naturally 
as iron filings arrange themselves around a 
magnet. 

^ She knew all the doctor's tastes, and catered 
for them with the most ingenious and thought- 
ful attention. She madie his toast and coflfee of 
a morning ; and, as his appetite was not good, 
she enticed him to eat by inventing the dain-r 
tiest dishes, and had cooked for him the cosiest 
of dinners. A modem boarding-school miss 
would have sneered at her as she made pre- 
serves and pies, studied the deep mysteries of 
soups, ragouts, and entrees, and chuckled over 
her success at a pancake or an omelet. Even 
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when there was only a cutlet or a beefsteak for 
dinner, she had the table laid with as much 
exactness as if for half-a-dozen courses; no 
smudges of wine or gravy on that tablecloth ; 
the knives and forks were always glittering, the 
spoons shining, and the glasses bright and 
clean. Things little in their way, but of quite 
as much importance as music, dancing, and de- 
portment. 

' It was a pleasant sight to see Minnie, in a 
light morning dress, performing her household 
duties, or in the evening, when she came down- 
stairs, in a dark silk dress, with bits of yellow 
lace around her wrists and throat, to preside at 
the tea table. Her evenings were devoted to 
music, knitting, crochet, or cunning needle- 
work. 

* She led the singing in the chapel when the 
doctor preached, and taught me to sing, and 
play a little. I soon became familiar with the 
grand old tunes ; her father loved to lie upon 
the sofa and hear us sing the hymns with 
which he was so well acquainted. I got to know 
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them all by rote, I delighted especially in 
the hymns of Charles Wesley. He was a true 
lyric poet ; and yet I have seen collections of 
sacred poetry in which his name was not once 
mentioned. I sometimes find myself humming 
these compositions, and many of them bring 
the tears to my eyes. I believe, if this hymn- 
book were destroyed to-inorrow, I could fur- 
nish a correct copy of it from memory. 

* Although romantic in the best sense of the 
word, Minnie was not a fool. She was blessed 
with considerable acuteness, and had clear con- 
ceptions of characters and things. She was not 
to be deceived by every specious tale of 
distress, and by her shrewd common sense she 
saved her father from a thousand impositions. 
" Only for me," she said, "these people would 
strip him of everything he possesses. It was 
only the other day I prevented him from taking 
the coat off his back and giving it to that lazy 
fellow Bray, the beggar." 

* Minnie made a companion of me. We 
roamed the fields together. I helped her to 
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gather the fruit in the garden — and to eat it. 
I executed her little commissions in the village. 
I brought her every morning the most splendid 
bouquets from Mark, and messages from my 
mother. We romped together in the hayfields, 
and chased each other in the meadows. I held 
her skeins of silk and worsted while she wound 
them off my arms. She scolded me if I seemed 
too anxious to get home of an evening, and 
bribed me to stay by a promise of hot cakes 
for tea. She sat at the window while the 
doctor and I were reading, or holding one of 
our usual discussions, and she never seemed 
tired of listening to our conversation. There 
was the slightest possible dash of the coquette 
about her : and, if I was not attentive enough 
to. her wishes and commands, she tossed her 
curls, and pouted, and stamped her pretty little 
foot, in the most imperious manner imagin- 
able. 

* If I failed to escort her home from chapel, 
she reproached me with my neglect. If I re- 
mained too long in the library, especially on a 
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fine summer's day — when the birds were singing 
and the sun was shining — she was like a bird 
herself, and loved the heat, and the light, and 
the flowers, and was never so happy in the 
house as she was when wandering in the fields 
plucking the honeysuckles, and looking at the 
waving com — she would come in with a re- 
proachful look, exclaiming, — 

' " Reading still ! what a bookworm you are ! 
I wish there were no such things as books! 
There is no getting you out of this gloomy 
room. How can you stay indoors such a 
heavenly day? I have been ready dressed 
this hour, waiting, to see if you would be polite 
enough to take me out." 

* I reluctantly closed the volume, and we set 
oflF, laughing and chatting, for a walk. And 
so the time went by, and every succeeding 
year Minnie became more wise, womanly, and 
beautiftd. 

* Of course it was my duty to fall in love 
with her. That would have been the proper 
kind of thing to do. I see you both think I 
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was in love with her. You are mistaken ! The 
romance was to come to me from a very dif- 
ferent quarter. I admired dear little Minnie ; 
liked her exceedingly; loved her even, as a 
brother might have loved her ; but the feeling 
of love, which comes to a man once in a life- 
time — that impulse of ecstasy and adoration 
when the heart recognises the ever-longed-for 
object — I never felt for Minnie Young. 

*I was not so fortunate. It was not to be 
my lot. I have often wished since that I had 
loved her. I have even tried to persuade 
myself that I did love her. But it was not to 
be. Friendship in early life seldom or never 
warms into love. That divine feeling will not 
come when called for. It is independent of the 
will. You can no more command it than you 
can the lightning or the wind. Else, what a 
fool was I ! Or is it that all men are fools, and 
that we despise the good within our reach, 
trample our real blessings under foot in our 
mad pursuit of the unattainable and the 
unknown ? 
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*It would be a foolish affectation on my 
part to deny that she cared for me. How 
blind men are ! They walk straight on, and 
will not see the object right before their eyes. 
I had known Minnie all these years and never 
guessed the fact. I only discovered it the day 
before I came to College, I went that evening 
to Middlemount to bid them all good-by. I 
found Minnie in the garden very pale ; her eyes 
were red, as if she had been weeping. I 
inquired gently what had grieved her. She 
made no answer. Her manner was reserved 
and cold, and, for the first time, she seemed 
formal and stiff with me. 

* " Minnie," I cried warmly, " what ails you ? 
Have I done any thing to vex you ? " 

* "You are ill-natured and cruel," she replied; 
" you are glad you are going away." 

* " Ill-natured, Minnie I How ? I certainly am 
glad that I am going to College. Why should 
I not be ? " I inquired. 

* " I shall be very lonely and unhappy," she 
answered, and tears dimmed the bright eyes. 
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* " Minnie," I said, taking her hand, " I shall 
not forget you. I shall write to you frequently ; 
you must write to me ; we shall always be good 
friends." 

* In reply, she gave me one tender, reproach- 
ful, despairing look, and then I knew that she 
loved me. My vanity was flattered, I con- 
fess, but I soon conquered that feeling, 
for I knew that the welfare and happiness of 
another kind heart depended on my firnmess 
and truth. 

* " Oh, Minnie !" I said, " I did not dream of 
this. My dear, dear girl, I shall always love you 
as — as a brother, always : but I am not worthy 
of you. There is poor Mark, whose heart is 
fixed on you. He deserves you, I do not. 
You cannot know how he idolizes you. He 
worships the very ground you tread upon. As 
true a heart as ever beat, Minnie, beats only 
for you." And I grew quite eloquent in 
pleading Mark's cause. 

* She flushed up crimson in a moment, then 
grew as suddenly pale, and looking at me 
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scornfully for an instant, said, in a choking 
voice, — 

* "Thank you ! You have taught me a bitter 
lesson. Perhaps I deserved it. But if you 
think I am to be transferred in that way, you 
are mistaken. Good-by ! " 

* And she burst from me in a passion of tears. 
But in spite of all that, I hope to see her Mark's 
wife before very long. 

* All the time that Minnie was in love with 
me, I was in love, or thought I was, with a 
nun. Close to our farm was a Eoman Catholic 
Convent, containing eighteen or twenty nuns. 
My father had been their medical attendant, 
and I happened to be a special favourite of the 
Mother Abbess. While yet a child, I often 
went with messages or books from home, and 
the sisters petted me, gave me sweet cakes, 
jams, and fruits, and allowed me to go into the 
chapel during service, and listen to their 
evening hymns.' 

* Amongst them was a beautiful young 
novice of the name of Steel. Her father, a 
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respectable country-gentleman, lived about 
eight miles from Ossory, and my mother was 
intimately acquainted with her fiimily. Why 
this lovely young creature immured herself in 
a convent no one knew. Rumour assigned 
various reasons for the act. Some people said 
she had been crossed in love ; others, that her 
family had been left a large fortune by a 
relative, on the condition that she should take 
the veil. It was even hinted that compulsion 
had been used, and that she was forced into 
the convent against her will. Probably none 
of these reports was true. I was ready to 
believe them all.' 

*0n her way to the convent to commence 
her novitiate. Miss Steel called upon my 
mother, and I then saw her for the first time. 
She was about eighteen or nineteen years old, 
tall and graceful, and her beauty was of that 
peculiar style rarely found out of Ireland. She 
had a complexion clear almost to transparency, 
very dark hair, and eyes azure as the heavens. 
I fell in love with her instantly. Boys always 
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fall in love with girls older than themselves. 
At least I thought it was love a{ the time, but 
I have often since laughed at my own infatua- 
tion. I now see that it was only a boyish 
fancy that filled the vacant, boyish heart 

*I had seen Miss Steel for only about ten 
minutes, and forthwith my imagination decked 
her out as no painter's pencil could have 
done. I clothed her in every excellency; 
endowed her with all the graces ; and lavished 
upon her all the gifts. I wonder if I shall ever 
meet her again ? Perhaps, if I could see her 
now, I should find her grown feit, contentedly 
teaching crochet to a lot of peasant girls. 
Then, she was to me a goddess — something 
ethereal, celestial, divine. She filled the whole 
horizon of my mind, occupied all my thoughts, 
and followed me in my dreams.' 

* At length the year of her novitiate passed, 
and the day arrived that she was to take the 
veil. The ceremony is an imposing one in the 
Roman Catholic Church; for then the pro- 
fessing nun is buried to the world and all its 
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interests, and becomes the bride of Heaven. 
The day before this ceremony took place, my 
mother sent me to the convent with a bouquet 
of flowers for her, and a letter bidding her 
farewell. I found sister Agnes (as she was 
called) in the drawing-room; and she looked 
more beautiful than ever. She was delighted 
with the flowers, and smelled them again and 
again. As she read my mother's note care- 
fully, a pensive expression came over her face ; 
she mused in reverie for a moment or two, and 
at length her eye fell on me ; she must have 
been a little startled at the intensity of my 
gaze, for she coloured deeply, as she exclaimed, 
" My dear boy, how like your father you are ! " 
and she stooped down and kissed me. 

* I remember no more. My thoughts were in 
a whirl, and to this day I cannot tell how I left 
the convent, or what, occurred to me the rest 
of the day. Her kiss was on my lips : that 
was elysium enough to think upon. I did not 
witness the ceremony the next day, but I 
watched the priests and strangers that flocked 
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to the convent chapel, and I bitterly anathe- 
matized them all in my inmost heart. 

' A river separated our farm from the convent 
grounds. In winter, when swollen by the 
rains, it was a fierce torrent, but in summer it 
was a gently gliding stream, with bright sandy 
bottom, and so shallow I could walk across its 
bed. The sound of running water has always 
been the most delightful music to my ears. I 
love to hear the babbling rivulets " slip down 
amid the moss-grown stones with endless 
laughter." From the bank of the river I could 
look through the open windows into the con- 
vent chapel. Many an hour have I sat there 
on a summer's eve listening to the nuns 
chanting their Ave-Marias, and high above 
them all I could distinguish the clear, ringing 
voice of sister Agnes. 

* I lived in a world of romance. I forgot the 
present and the actual, and created an imagin- 
ary existence of my own. The books of poetry 
and Action that I read, increased and intensified 
the feeling. All Nature spoke to me in this 
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romantic strain. The meadows, fragrant with 
the honeysuckles* breath ; the lark, soaring high 
in heaven ; the wild flowers, as they bloomed ; 
the golden corn, waving before the breeze ; the 
gentle south wind, laden with a thousand 
odours ; the whispering trees, the setting sun, 
the evening star, and the crescent moon — all 
had a language of their own. And as I 
watched the clouds and skies ^^eflected back in 
the placid stream, the pictures were not more 
beautiful, nor unsubstantial, than the day 
dreams of my youth. 

' Sister Agnes was the principal figure in the 
foreground of all these pictures. What tricks 
the imagination plays us! Sitting by that 
stream, and looking over at the convent, where 
my lady love was immured, what schemes I 
have formed for her rescue ! No knight-errant 
ever imagined or tried half as many impossible 
achievements. I remembered all the riunours 
I had heard about her when she became a 
nun, and there rose up before my mint! an 
image of injured innocence ; an oppressed and 
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ill-used maiden ; bolts and bars ; priestly 
tyranny ; and even tortures — as the climax of 
it all. 

* Then I became the leader of a valiant host 
marching to her deliverance. How well we 
were armed, how splendidly accoutred and 
equipped ! How imposing our march ! how 
grand our appearance, as we rode up to the con- 
vent gates ! How the trumpets sounded as the 
herald advanced to demand her release ! And 
how we threatened to raze the whole building 
to its foundations, if our demand should be 
refused ! And, finally, the joy of the moment 
when she came forth pale and emaciated, and 
raising her eyes to Heaven, fell upon her deli- 
verer's neck and kissed him ! I was always 
the leader and deliverer. In my arms she 
was always clasped, as I bore her away to 
an island of refiige, where we had safety and 
repose. 

' Then I changed my tactics. I formed new 
plans, and became a dark conspirator. Jesuit 
cunning I met with cimning deeper still. I 
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had plans drawn, of the most elaborate descrip- 
tioD, of the convent, the chapel, and the 
grounds. I discovered secret doors in the 
walls, and impossible passages under ground. 
Baron Trenck never displayed greater perse- 
verance and ingenuity than I did in inventing 
the means of reaching sister Agnes in her cell ; 
and, when all obstacles were at last overcome, 
I was to stand by her side at midnight, and 
awakening her, caution her to silence, while she 
exclaimed with joy, " My deliverer, hast thou 
come at last ? " and then we descended quickly 
into the subterranean passages, and emerging 
into the open air mounted our black horses, 
and in the midst of a howling storm, which 
completely drowned the clatter of our depar- 
ture, rode away into the darkness for liberty 
and dear life. 

* And all the time that I was performing these 
prodigies, and a thousand others still more 
difficult and glorious, I was meeting my mother 
every morning, and talking to Mark about his 
cattle and crops; I was going every day to 
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Middlemount, and repeating my lessons to the 
doctor : conjugating Latin verbs and declining 
Greek nouns, and rambling with Minnie Young 
in the garden or in the fields ; and not one of 
them all suspected my secret, or dreamed of 
the other life I was leading by the river's 
bank, or when I was alone with my own 
thoughts. 

' Which life, I wonder, was the more real of 
the two ? Which was the Doppleganger or the 
Ego — the real self? Were the convent visions 
the sober reality, and the bread-and-butter life 
the phantasmagoric dream? You remember 
the inhabitants of Plato's Cave looking at 
the shadows reflected on the wall, and hearing 
the voices of the passers-by ? Even then, the 
most acute and piercing genius of antiquity 
could not define the exact difference between 
what seems to be and what is.' 
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CHAPTER XXYII. 

TOM butler's story CONCLUDED. 

* In the library at Middlemount I lived an ideal 
life. I there held converse with the great and 
good men of the past, and from their writings 
I conceived a passionate love of truth, a pro- 
found reverence for literature, and, what I be- 
lieved to be, a true theory of life. When I left 
the library, I found myself in another atmo- 
sphere, and came into contact with the vulgar, 
common-place material world. I heard the 
farmer talking of his crops, the shopkeeper of 
his profits, the labourer of his hire. Even as 
I walked with Mark over the farm, and saw him 
absorbed in his fields and stock, I congratulated 
myself on the fact that I had higher objects be- 
fore my mind, and that my thoughts were filled 
with grander subjects. 
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^ I was ambitious of being wise and learned. 
The scholar's lot appeared to me, of all others, 
the most enviable. The cultivation of my 
intellectual powers, the improvement of my 
mind, and the elevation of my moral nature, 
seemed to me the only objects worthy of 
pursuit. I felt a kind of compassion for those 
less favoured than myself, and whose time and 
attention were wasted on less worthy aims. 

• As I saw the labourer on the roadside break- 
ing stones ; the smith in his forge hammering on 
his anvil; the ploughman in the fields whistling 
to his team ; the mower whetting his scythe ; 
the tradesman behind his counter ; the curate 
in his reading-desk ; and the doctor making his 
calls ; I could not help contrasting my lot with 
theirs. I felt that I was leading a higher life 
than any of them : that I had means of 
enjoyment of which they were ignorant : plea- 
sures of which they knew nothing; and re- 
sources to fall back upon of which they were 
destitute. I was grateful to Mark for giving 
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me such advantages ; and then, like the Pha- 
risee of old, I thanked God that I was not as 
other men. 

* When I left home for College my delight 
was unbounded. I thought I was leaving the 
vulgar, dull, hard world behind me, and that I 
should find here congenial companions and 
kindred tastes. Here I was to find men like 
myself^ cultivating literature, devoted to 
science, and seeking after truth — ^men smitten 
with a passion for the beautifiil; inflamed 
with enthusiasm for learning, liberty, and 
country; lovers of wisdom; worshippers of 
genius; votaries of all that was romantic, 
heroic, and ideal. 

'Alas ! for the vanity of all human expecta- 
tions ! How soon I was disenchanted ! The 
glory soon departed; the beautifiil vision 
faded; the fine gold became dim. I found 
that, ride as fast as I might. Black Care was 
still sitting behind the horseman. Flee as I 
pleased, I could not escape from my own 
shadow. I saw that the selfish, calculating 
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world had entered College before me, and was 
in full possession ; and I found that the little 
aims and low ambitions of the village were 
flourishing in the University. My idols were 
soon overthrown ; my illusions dispelled ; my 
dreams disturbed. 

' Instead of being high priests of learning, 
as my imagination pictured them, I found the 
Fellows, with one exception, clever matter-of- 
fact men of the world. The students were 
still worse. Judging by their conversation in 
the examination hall, at the commons table, and 
in social intercourse, I learned that they cared 
not for the sublime and beautiful — ^unless in 
the form of pounds, shillings, and pence. They 
valued learning, poetry, and science, for what 
they would bring in the open market. Beauty, 
justice, and truth, were at a complete dis- 
count. Even hard study and successful culture 
were valuable only if they could be utilized 
into a gold medal, a prize, an Indian appoint- 
ment, or a College fellowship. 

' Even theology itsell^ the noblest of all the 
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sciences, was profaned* in the same manner. I 
found men studied it, not to find out the truth, 
not to satisfy the yearnings of their souls for 
spiritual food, but to pass an examination, to 
qualify for this curacy, or for that living. 
The higher essentials of the subject were over- 
looked or forgotten. Literature, science, phi- 
losophy, theology, were all profaned and vul- 
garized ; they were sought after not for their 
own sakes, not for their intrinsic value, not 
for their ennobling influence on the character 
of the man, but with some ulterior view 
to worldly advantage, material prosperity, 
bodily comfort, or selfish gratification. Eoiow- 
ledge was power — ^but it was power to make 
money. 

' Shocked at the vulgar prostitution of all 
that I had loved, honoured, and revered, I re- 
tired into myself to brood over my disappoint- 
ment, to find myself looked upon, by the few 
that knew me, as an impracticable dreamer ; 
and that I must hide all my early beliefs and 
aspirations in my own breast. I had no com- 
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panionship, and, indeed, with the exception of 
yourself, O'Neill, I had no friend. Instead 
of the all-consuming passion for truth and 
knowledge — that fired the souls of men in the 
earlier ages — I found them consumed with a 
passion for bread-and-butter; and desirous, 
above all things, that the bread should be 
buttered on both sides ; the thirst for improve- 
ment had degenerated into a thirst for promo- 
tion, and the old love of glory and of fame — 
**that last infirmity of noble minds" — ^had 
changed into a love of sinecure appointments 
and fat livings. 

' We see the result. Originality is almost un- 
known. Men of mark are becoming every day 
more scarce, while the mediocrities are con- 
tinually on the increase, * and we are coming 
down to a dead level in every branch of 
science, literature, and art. I can understand 
L'Estrange's argument in favour of idleness, 
and his contempt for the men about us and 
their pursuits. We are in danger of forgetting 
what the word University means. Our present 
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system of cram may pass a number of men at 
Woolwich examinations, but it will make 
neither scholars nor thinkers; nor can any 
high excellence be attained in philosophy or 
literature while they are pursued from the 
mercenary and material point of view. 

* In saying this I am aware that I am in the 
minority. I shall be called Quixotic, for I am 
running counter to the popular theory. I 
know that great authorities may be quoted 
on the other side. Public opinion is against 
me. The prevailing tone of thought, society, 
and books, preach a diflferent lesson ; but stiU 
I cannot accept the theories of life that now 
prevail. There is to me something intensely 
vulgar in them all. A belief in them renders 
all high thinking and heroic action impossible. 
Life is not a vulgar game of profit and loss. 
Money is not the chief end of our existence. 
Men were not sent into this world for the 
express purpose of making cent, per cent. 

* Perhaps I ought to stop here, and say no 
more. Perhaps what I have to say now is not 
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fit for yoar ears, Miss O'Neill ; and yet if I do 
not tell everything, I may be possessing myself 
of your esteem under false pretences. 

' The wise man has said, " Train up a child in 
the way that he should go : and when he is old, 
he will not depart from it." Solomon's old age 
and fall are the best comment on the text. 
Do we not overrate the importance of training 
and education ? I was carefully trained. From 
my infancy I was surrounded with religious 
influences, and watched with jealous care. I 
was the child of many prayers. I lived in a 
pure and happy home. I had good examples 
continually before my eyes. Doctor Young's 
life was an unending sermon on the beauty of 
goodness. My romantic attachment to Miss 
Steel had saved me from contact with vulgar 
vice. I had seen my feither and sister die 
happy in the faith, and what sermon can equal 
in effect a happy death-bed? And yet all 
these combined influences did not save me in 
the end. 

* When I came to College, I had no doubt 
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about the truth of Christianity. I had accepted 
the whole system with unquestioning faith ; and 
would no more have thought of doubting it, 
than of doubting my own existence. But 
when I came here, if I found my ideas about 
learning and education at a discount, how 
much more was I scoflFed at for my ideas of 
religion and morality ! 

* I found men openly expressing their dis- 
belief in the whole Christian system. I heard 
the inspiration of Scripture questioned, and its 
Divine authority impugned. Learned men 
were engaged in laborious controversy as to the 
very existence of the Great Teacher himself; 
and grave doubts were expressed as to whether 
the record of his life and acts in the Evan- 
gelists would stand the devouring fire of hostile 
criticism. I listened to scientific speculations 
on Geology and other subjects which seemed 
to destroy the very foundations upon which 
my creed had rested; and I read in current 
literature interpretations and explanations of 
the old truths, so extremely new and ingenious, 
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that they had only one fault, which was, that 
they explained the truths away altogether; 
and if the interpretations were trae, there was 
no necessity for giving them at all, 

* The things I had learned to look upon as 
crimes I heard talked of as peccadilloes, or 
boasted of as manly achievements. Violations 
of the Divine law were treated as a joke — as 
something to be gloried in, not ashamed of. 
I saw men going to College chapel on the 
Sundays, who called themselves "miserable 
sinners ! " and heard them responding to each 
commandment in the Decalogue with prayers to 
be enabled to keep the law ; and on the week 
days I found the same men professing a code 
of morals, and acting on it, in entire variance 
with their Sunday creed. Nay, some of them 
openly scoffed at the truths of which they were 
about to become the anointed and consecrated 
teachers and expounders. 

* Then all things reeled and swam before my 
eyes. Everything seemed floating and uncer- 
tain. " The pillared firmament was rottenness ; 
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earth's base was built on stubble." My fidth 
was rudely shaken, and underwent eclipse. I 
suppose every man has his dork moments, and 
I had mine. The horizon of my mind became 
overcast with clouds, and lurid with despair. 
Hitherto I had taken things on trust I 
resolved that I would take them on trust no 
longer. I would get down to stem reality and 
test everything for myself. I would taste all 
the pleasures of the world, if only to find out 
what they were really worth. 

' Then the powers of darkness got complete 
possession of me. Some men of cold, lymphatic 
temperaments, can stand ankle deep in the 
stream of worldly pleasure, and coolly sip its 
waters. Not so with me. I can do nothing 
by halves. My impetuous, ardent nature hur- 
ries me to the extremest lengths. I was away 
from home; free from control; subject to no 
surveillance; watched by no friendly eye. 
Life was strong in me. The passions, like 
chained wild beasts, were clamouring for 
gratification ; the slumbering demons awoke ; 
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temptations were thick around me ; and I took 
one wild, desperate plunge into wickedness. 
I knew no medium, but — I draw a veil over 
these transactions. 

' For two long months I led this swine's life. 
During all that time precept, example, instruc- 
tion, conscience, were disregarded. Every 
succeeding day I sank lower and lower. I 
fathomed new depths of degradation, and at 
length, when I could go no lower, I came 
to myself. 

' Oh ! the horror, the shame, the remorse of 
that first moment of returning consciousness. 
How I hated and loathed myself! I shrank 
from the light of day. What bitter execra- 
tions I heaped on my own folly! What a 
miserable dupe I had been ! With what false 
counters I had been tricked! My remorse 
was bitter. My rage and mortification were 
extreme. I cursed and despised the teaching 
and example that had brought me so low in 
my own esteem — for I am convinced that the 
opinion and example of the world are quite 
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as powerful agents in leading men astray as 
their own passions — I had eaten of the for- 
bidden fruit, and learned the knowledge of 
good and evil. I had lost the whiteness of my 
soul. The feeling of youthful innocence was 
gone, and that feeling once gone, you can no 
more restore it than you can replace the bloom 
that has been rubbed oflF a grape or a peach. 

* Then conscience awoke with all her terrors, 
and scourged me with her scorpion lash. I 
thought of my past life, and the thought 
nearly drove me mad. What would Doctor 
Young say if he knew ? What would my 
mother think? I wonder have mothers any 
knowledge of the scenes their sons go through ? 
If they knew of them, what would they say ? 
Would the maternal love still continue? I 
think if my mother had any idea of my life 
during those two months, I should be ashamed 
ever to look her in the face again. 

* O'Neill, you have often praised me, and 
wished your life like mine. You little knew 
how those praises stung me! You had no 
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conception that I had sunk so much lower 
than yourself, for I did sink lower. My fault 
was all the greater on account of the superior 
advantages I enjoyed. I sinned against light 
and knowledge— deliberately, and with my eyes 
open. I was like the barren fig-tree in the 
parable ; everything was done for it, and yet, 
when the owner looked for fi^uit, it brought 
forth none. 

' What wonderful things those parables are ! 
Have you ever tried to make a parable ? I 
have, and never could succeed, nor could you. 
The parables in the New Testament are to 
me the most unearthly things in it. They 
are so full of wisdom, mercy, compassion, and 
the heavenliest pity. They are the unanswer- 
able proofs of the Divinity of him who spake 
them. He sounded the whole gamut of 
humanity, for He knew what was in man. I 
should like to trace the footsteps round the 
shores of the sea of Galilee, and in the valleys 
and mountains of Judea, of Him who told 
that matchless story of the Prodigal Son. If 
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Strauss, or Renan, or any other rationalist 
can only make one parable like that, I will 
believe all they say in disproof of the mission, 
or existence, of the Son of Man. They might 
as well attempt to create another evening 
star. 

* I have never heard an infidel argument that 
was worth a moment's thought. My great 
difficulty is in the moral aspects of Christianity. 
1 imagine all thoughtful minds stumble here. 
Even when a boy, listening to Dr. Young dis- 
coursing upon the infinite value of the soul — on 
this life as a state of probation for the next — 
I was puzzled. I looked around me: I saw 
the great majority engaged in the struggle to 
get bread : all their energies absorbed in the 
mere effort to keep body and soul together; 
and not always successful at that. 

* I look upon the mighty tide of life in this 
city ; the surging crowds that fill the streets — 
all engaged with the present ; thinking only of 
this life and its concerns ; having neither time 
nor inclination for thought about the future ; 
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compelled by the necessities of their position 
and circumstances to labour unceasingly ; — 
many of them at employments so mean, and 
in pursuits so low and ignoble, that they seem 
to be incapable of serious thought Yet each 
of the units in the crowd is described as of 
transcendent importance ; possessed of faculties 
susceptible of constant growth ; and whose 
eternal destiny depends upon the use or mis- 
use of the few fleeting months or years spent 
on earth. 

' That is one of my great difficulties. I can- 
not marry the two facts together. It is at 
best a mystery. Nor is it the only mystery 
connected with the great remedial scheme, 
which, with all its difficulties, offers the only 
chance of redemption and safety for the human 
race.' 



2 



CHAPTER XXYIII. 



A VEXED QUESTION. 



The shades of evening were closing in as the 
last sentences of Butler's story fell npon his 
listeners' ears. There was a mournful pathos 
in his voice, as he pronounced the last words, 
that strangely agitated Helen's heart. The 
darkness prevented the look of pleasure on 
her flushed face from being seen, as she men- 
tally exclaimed, — 

' So I was right in my surmise. There has 
been a romance in his life, but not such a 
romance as I had imagined and feared. It was 
only a boyish dream. His affections are yet 
disengaged.' 

And she felt an indescribable longing that 
she might fill the vacant place in Butler's 
heart. 

"While Helen was thus brooding over Butler's 
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account of Minnie Young and Miss Steel, 
O'Neill was thinking of a diflferent subject, for 
he said, 'I have been brought into contact 
with dozens of clergymen, and I have been 
listening to sermons all my life, but what you 
have told us to-day about Doctor Young has 
given me a truer conception of Christianity, 
and a higher idea of the Christian ministry 
than ever I had before. I did not think the 
Dissenters had such "swells" amongst them. 
This Doctor Young is a chief potentate. I 
only wish I were like him.* 

* He is a noble character. A man of the 
true apostolic type,' remarked Helen. 

*An apostle, indeed!' said Butler. *And 
yet some of the men in this huge curate manu- 
factory would be slow to admit his claims to 
the true Apostolical succession.' 
I * Curate manufactory !' cried O'Neill, * that's 
good — good, because it's true. The curates 
are manufactured : formed and moulded, 
stamped and ticketed, and sent out by hun- 
dreds — ^men of the true, orthodox, mechanical 
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type. There has been over-production of late, 
and the market is rather glutted in consequence. 
I have been made to order. I am one of the 
lot — and a sorry specimen I am/ 

* Ah, Bob, whoever expects to find an apostle 
in you will be mistaken,' Helen rejoined. 

* I fear so,' O'Neill said, humbly ; ' and yet, if 
I had been under the influence of a man like 
Doctor Young, I might have been different 
While Butler was describing the mode in which 
the doctor taught him, I could not help con- 
trasting his experience with my own. I was 
sent to school when I was only eight years old, 
and left to grope my way for years through 
grammars, and dictionaries, and translations. 
They were rears of misery to me. I learned 
to box, play at cricket, drink whisky, and 
nothing more. I have been at four schools, 
and until I went to Dungaimon, I don't know 
at which of these I learned the least Any- 
thing I did learn was a matter of mechanical 
routine. Of teaching in the true sense of the 
word, until Bingold took me in hand, I got 
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none. I always thought that the public school 
system was the best ; I see now that I was 
mistaken.' 

* The question is not concerning the compara- 
tive merits of private tuition, or public schools/ 
remarked Butler; ^but our whole system of 
modern education, public and private, is a 
mistake. Whether the education be obtained 
from a private tutor, in a public school, or at 
the University, the same mistake runs through 
it aU.' 

*How do you make that out?' inquired 
O'NeiU, 

* Easily enough. I will take yourself as an 
example,' answered Butler, * and we shall see 
how the thing has worked. You have been 
ten or eleven years at public schools, have 
you not ? ' 

* Nearly eleven years altogether,' O'Neill 
replied. 

*Yery well,' said Butler; *and you have 
been over three years in College, and your Uni- 
versity career has been rather a distinguished 
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one. You have obtained a fetir share of 
academic honours. If you had abstained from 
drinking, no doubt you would have obtained 
more. So far so good. Now, I am going to 
compare you with a young Athenian of the 
same age, in the time of Socrates, and the com- 
parison will enable us to judge between the 
merits of the ancient and the modern systems 
of education. The contrast will be a startling 
one, I promise you. Before, however, I bring 
our young Greek friend forward, let me very 
briefly sketch what you have done, are doing, 
and what you now know. During the eleven 
years of your schoolboy life, no doubt you were 
very often idle, for which, if you were not 
flogged, you should have been ; but, however 
industrious you may have been, your time and 
attention were taken up only with words, not 
things. You plodded through grammars, 
lexicons, translations, and the originals, but 
still your time was occupied with words. 
Three years ago you came to College, and I 
had the pleasure of making your acquaintance. 
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What have you been doing ever since ? Pretty 
much the same as you did at school, idling a 
little, reading a little, drinking a great deal, 
and attending lectures; but still, as before, 
your time has been mainly occupied with 
words. 

* If you were in good health now, you would 
be attending lectures every day. From ten 
o'clock in the morning until four or five in the 
afternoon, you would go from one class-room to 
another, to lectures on Greek, Latin, astronomy, 
mathematics, ethics, theology, and as many 
other subjects as you might have time or 
inclination to attend to, and at night you 
would find your head filled with a lot of half- 
understood, undigested information on all these 
subjects ; you would know a little of each of 
them, and know none of them thoroughly. 
That is a fair statement, is it not ?' 

* Yes,' answered O'Neill ; ' that is fair ; only 
I would not spend the whole day at lec- 
tures.' 

' Very good ! ' said Butler. ' Now let us see 
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what you know. You have been fourteen 
years learning in school and at College. What 
have you got to show for the time thus 
spent ?' 

* Precious little,' ejaculated O'Neill. * I 
couldn't well have less.' 

* More than the average, at all events,' said 
Butler. * I look upon you as a very fair 
specimen of the system. You can spell through 
the first twelve Psalms of David in Hebrew, 
although you would astonish David if he 
could only listen to you. You understand 
Greek — that is, you can manage to read a 
Greek play without the aid of your friends 
Liddle and Scott. You know Latin, although, 
from our vile way of pronouncing it, a Grerman 
or French professor would have great difficulty 
to understand you — Virgil or Cicero, if they 
were alive, could not understand you at all. 
You have a smattering of Italian and French : 
Grerman has been too much for you — and I 
am not astonished at it.' 

' I see, Bob,' said Helen, with a laugh, * that 
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Mr. Butler does not value your accomplish 
ments too highly.' 

' No/ said O'Neill, with great good humour, 
* he knows what they are worth.' 

^ You have stumbled through Luby's astro- 
nomy,' Butler continued, * and have a vague 
idea of the parallax of a fixed star 5 you have 
read books on history, logic, and rhetoric; 
you know just enough of mathematics to pass 
muster, but you will never square the circle. 
On ethical and metaphysical subjects, I admit, 
you are better informed ; but even of them you 
know nothing to boast about. You are 
acquainted with three or four of the ologies ; 
you can write passable rhymes — which you call 
poetry ; you know something of theology, and 
a little of English literature and the English 
language. If I have omitted any item, remind 
me of it,' said Butler, in conclusion, * and I'll 
complete the list.' 

* No,' said O'Neill, amused at this inventory 
of his attainments. * You have forgotten 
nothing. You have enumerated all that I 
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know, and a great deal that I do not know. 
Don't give me credit for too much, or I may- 
beat the Greek.' 

*If he speaks thus slightingly of Bob's 
partial acquaintance with all these subjects,' 
thought Helen to herself, * what would he say- 
to my total ignorance of most of them ?' 

' Do not be afraid of the Greek,' said Butler ; 
'he will come on immediately. I want to 
finish with you first. You admit, then, that 
you have nothing else to show as the fruit of all 
these years of labour, favoured as you have 
been, with every advantage of teachers, pro- 
fessors, museums, newspapers, magazines, and 
whole libraries ; and you will also admit that 
the yoimg Greek had very few of these advan- 
tages. 

*Now for our Greek friend. In the first 
place, he had not one book to read for your 
thousand — only a few manuscripts, . which he 
obtained with the greatest difficulty, but which 
he really read and mastered. He never saw a 
newspaper, magazine, or review. There was 
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no daily Times in Athens. Omnibuses had 
not been invented ; steam-engines as yet were 
not; the electric telegraph was unknown. 
His knowledge of astronomy amounted to this : 
that the "round world" was as flat as a pan- 
cake, and that, if you went too near the edge, 
you would fall off into space. Of theology he 
knew enough to erect an altar to the unhnovm 
God. He never heard of geology, and all the 
great discoveries of modem times were a sealed 
book to him. He was not skilled in modem 
languages, nor familiar with the language ot 
flowers and love. He had never seen a reaping- 
machine ; knew nothing of the spinning-jenny, 
and was ignorant of the merits of the self- 
acting mule. 

* So you see, this young Greek was singularly 
unfortunate, and so far, you may congratulate 
yourself upon your superiority over him, for 
he was destitute of the elaborate educational 
apparatus and niechanical appliances of our 
day. He knew only one language, and wanted 
to know no other; for he despised all the 
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other languages as barbarous. And where you 
have spent ten or twelve years over your 
grammars and dictionaries, he did not spend 
as many days. He went to school, too. He 
heard the orators thundering in the agora ; the 
actors playing in the theatre; the historian 
reading his composition to the people ; the 
rhapsodists reciting Homer in the streets. 

* But, to complete his education, our ^young 
Greek went in company with others, and sat 
at the feet of a wise man. They talked 
together incessantly, not about words, but 
about things. They asked him questions, and 
he answered them. He asked them questions, 
and they answered him in return. They were 
not content with the outward show and appear- 
ance of things, but strove to understand their 
real nature and essence ; and, even if they did 
not always succeed, the mere effort to obtain 
this knowledge was education of the highest 
kind. In this way they discussed every con- 
ceivable subject of morals, art, philosophy, 
and life; and the wise man taiight them all 
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he knew — gave them all the wisdom he pos- 
sessed. 

' We have the records of some of these 
dialogues between the pupils and their master, 
and, next to those other conversations between 
the Jewish fishermen and Him of Nazareth, 
they are the wisest, richest things, in all litera- 
ture. Listening to the conversation between 
Socrates and his disciples, the young Greek 
got education worthy of the name ; his curiosity 
was excited; his intellectual organization put 
into a state of intense activity; truth was 
elicited by this close contact of mind with 
mind ; and the lessons thus learned were never 
afterwards forgotten. He was taught to think 
for himself — the most difficult of all arts, and 
to teach which should be the object of all 
education. The education of the young Greek 
was the growth from within of all the powers 
of his mind — like the growth of a plant or a 
tree — the development of his mental faculties 
in every direction; the education which you 
receive from your professors is something ex- 
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temal — something put on you from without— 
in the same way that you would put on you 
coat or your hat. 

'Look at the results of the two systems 
The old Grecian plan of education producer 
the greatest orators, poets, philosophers, his 
torians, sculptors, painters, architects, generak 
and statesmen that the world has ever seei 
Their works — the productions of their genius- 
have been the objects of the imitation and th 
despair of all succeeding ages. Excellence ii 
every department of literature, philosophy, an( 
art, is reckoned in proportion as we approael 
them ; and still, in spite of all our efforts, the; 
are unsurpassed. Men still go to the Greel 
genius as to the fountain-head of poetry an( 
thought, and all our streams are fed from tha 
exhaustless source. 

* We have excelled them in the discoverie 
of physical science, it is true; but in th 
science of mind — of pure nous, we are jus 
wherC' the Greeks left us ; and if we mak 
allowance for the additional light that reve 
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lation has thrown on morals, notwithstanding 
all our boasted progress, we have not advanced 
beyond Plato a single inch. If Plato should 
walk into the Examination Hall on next Com- 
mencement day, what a commotion his presence 
would excite amongst the students and fellows ! 
Every man of them would feel that this 
grand old pagan was his master. Now, what 
I want to know is this: if our educational 
system be so perfect, if our advantages be so 
great, if our progress be so real, why should 
we be so much afraid of a man who lived more 
than two thousand years ago ? 

* But whether I can get an answer to the 
question or not, I think I have proved my 
case — that a young Greek received a better 
education than you have obtained. What do 
you say. Miss O'Neill ? You shall be umpire 
in the case.' 

*I cannot say,' replied Helen; *I am not 
competent to form an opinion.' 

* If Plato should come, wouldn't he astonish 
their weak nerves ! I should like to see him 

VOL. II. p 
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walk into the hall, and watch Hallet's face 
when he caught a glimpse of him,' said O'Neill. 
* 'Twould be worth anything.' 

* I am so sick,' continued Butler, *of this 
eternal laudation of ourselves, and all this 
bragging and boasting about our century, and 
our discoveries and achievements, that I wish 
something, or somebody, would come to open 
our eyes, and lessen our intolerable self-conceit. 
Although it is doubtful if anything could, for 
we have now arrived at that stage of self- 
complacency, that nothing can cure us. We 
look with quite a feeling of pity on all the 
poor, past, benighted centuries, and cry out, 
" The favoured of the Lord, the favoured of 
the Lord are we!" And this conceit is the 
surest sign of a people's inevitable decay and 
ruin. We are fast approaching the state of 
putrefaction.' 

* What remedy do you propose for such a 
state of things ? ' inquired O'Neill. 

^ I have none,' answered Butler, * and here 
again, I complain of the present system of 
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teaching. If there be any one question more 
important to me than another, it is this — What 
shall I do with my life ? What use shall I make 
of my short span of existence? To what 
purpose shall 1 devote the few remaining years 
that I may be on earth ? What are the objects 
of greatest moment to which a man should pay 
attention? If I ask those questions of this 
University, she has no answer to give me. If 
I interrogate the professors, they cannot aid 
me. They can give me no help, no guidance, 
on this vital subject. They leave me to 
wander in the dark ; or, if they speak at all, 
they tell me to enter one of the professions 
and scramble for its prizes, or seek for College 
honours and distinctions. Either alternative 
seems to me a most lame and impotent 
conclusion.' 

*But you must have valued the College 
honours, or you would not have been so suc- 
cessful in obtaining them,' remarked O'Neill. 
' Few men have been so distinguished in their 
College career as you.' 

p 2 
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* I thought them of importance once/ said 
Butler, * but I know better now. I have not 
striven for them of late ; and if I won them, 
it was more from accident, or luck, than any- 
thing else. They are proofs, not so much of 
ability, as of industry. The ablest men some- 
times fail to obtain them, and they fail because 
of their ability: for if a man's thoughts be 
occupied with the higher subjects, he will be 
incapacitated for success on a lower plane. 
The higher a man's ambition, the wider his 
view, the more extensive his range of thought, 
the less will he feel disposed to narrow himself 
down to the mere dry details and mechanical 
routine necessary to Collegiate success ; and 
besides, " nothing," you know, " is so unlike a 
battle as a review." ' 

*You would not find many to agree with 
you in that opinion,' rejoined O'Neill. ' People 
generally attach great importance to University 
distinctions.' 

* So they may,' answered Butler, ' but what 
is their opinion worth ? Bring the subject to 
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this test, what have all the men who have gained 
University distinctions done ? That is the fatal 
question — what have they done? The most 
melancholy book I know is the College Calen- 
dar. Look over the long lists of men who have 
obtained scholarships, prizes, gold medals, pre- 
miums, fellowships, and then ask the question, 
What have these men done ? What has become 
of them ? Where have they all gone to ? 
Who has heard of them since they gained their 
little triumph here ? What influence have they 
exerted on the world ? Where have they left 
their mark ? They played their little part 
here, strutted their little hour upon the stage, 
and then sunk down into an inglorious obscurity, 
and were never heard of more. What is the 
cause of it ? ' 

* I suppose L'Estrange's explanation is the 
true one,' replied O'Neill ; * he says that these 
men have been so busy in getting other people's 
ideas into their heads, that they have succeeded 
in putting their own ideas out. That's his 
version of the matter.' 
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^ Not a bad explanation, either/ said Butler ; 
* but whether it be the true one or not, it is 
certain that the names of the men who have 
made Old Trinity famous — of Swift and 
Berkley, Goldsmith and Burke, Grattan and 
Curran — are not to be found in the honour 
lists of the College books. And yet I think it 
is highly probable that these names will live 
when those of the honour men shall have been 
forgotten.' 



CHAPTER XXIX 



THE OLD STORY. 



Too soon the golden hours of enchantment 
passed from Tom. The happy dream came 
to an end. The last day but one had arrived 
before the departure of the O'Neills for 
Ballyluce Castle. Tom as usual had break- 
fasted with them, and received the most 
pressing invitations to accompany them home, 
all of which he had declined. In the midst 
of the discussion Dr. Power arrived, to make 
his last professional visit, and receive his fee. 
The kind doctor was even more urbane and 
good-humoured, if possible, than ever. He 
congratulated Lady O'Neill and Helen respec- 
tively on their good looks. 

'As for my late patient/ he added, *you 
have only to restrain him in what he eats 
and drinks; that now is his only danger/ 
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And turning to Tom ; * I declare Mr. Batler 
here, of all the present company, is the only 
one who looks like an invalid/ 

* So I have just told him, doctor ; and yet 
he refuses, in the most obstinate manner, to 
come with us to the country,' said Lady 
O'Neill. 

' Refuse ! ' replied the doctor, * nonsense ! he 
shall do nothing of the kind.' 

* Ah, doctor,' replied Tom, * you forget that 
I go in for my degree next month.' 

'Well,' added the doctor, * admitting that 
you do. When you have taken your degree, 
then comes the long vacation. What can you 
do better, may I ask, than to join your friend 
here in his rambles ? Sea air, and plenty of 
boating on the Shannon, will do you both 
good. As your medical adviser I order you 
to do so. Disobey at your peril ! ' 

*0h, thank you, doctor,' exclaimed Helen, 
delightedly ; * now I am sure he must come. 
He may disregard our wishes and entreaties, 
but to refuse you is a very different thing,' 
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*If I were a young man/ said the doctor, 
slyly taking a fresh pinch of snuflF, * I don't 
think I could refuse any entreaties, no matter 
how unreasonable, coming from such a 
quarter/ 

' I am quite sure of that, doctor. But you 
have no idea how ungallant Mr. Butler has 
been this morning,' answered Helen, with the 
slightest degree of pique. 

* Ungallant ! And to you ! I cannot believe 
it,' rejoined the doctor. 

'The fact, I assure you,' said the young 
lady, tossing her head. 

' He may refuse as he likes,' said O'Neill, 
for the first time breaking silence, * but come 
he must. I do not ask him to come with us 
now. Women are always unreasonable. (To 
Helen.) You know you are. I would not 
like Butler to lose his examination, and his 
year. Grod knows he has already lost enough, 
and risked enough for such a worthless fellow 
as I am, without asking him to lose anything 
more. But I say after the degree examina- 
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tions he shall come to Ballyluce, and spend 
the whole vacation with me ; and if he does 
not come freely, I shall take him away by 
force, and that settles the matter.' 

* You see, IVIr. Butler,' added the doctor, 
laughing, *you have no alternative. You 
may as well go freely as be taken vi et armisi 
and you know, Vce xnctis I ' 

* It will be worse woe, doctor, to the grouse 
and partridges, to the hares and rabbits, in 
September,' said O'Neill, whose spirits rose 
at the prospect of his favourite sports. 'I 
shall take my boat round for a sail on the 
western coast ; and, heavens ! how I do long 
for a good plunge into the Atlantic' 

And so it was settled, in spite of all Tom's 
pleas, demurrers, and objections. * 

'And now, aunt,' said Helen, putting on 
her bonnet and gloves, 'while you and Bob 
are settling your accounts, and preparing for 
the journey home, I am going with Mr. Butler 
to Glassnevin. 1] have not yet seen the 
Cemetery, Curran's tomb, or the Botanic 
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Gardens. We shall be back by two or three, 
or thereabouts.' 

A drive of half-an-hour brought them from 
the College gates to the city of the dead. It 
was a lovely morning in the middle of May, 
and all Nature had arrayed herself in her 
brightest summer robes. From the rising 
ground near Glassnevin they saw the green 
lanes and dark woods of Clontarf — one mass 
of verdure. Behind them a pall of smoke hid 
the city from their view, and beyond that 
again rose the Wicklow mountains, shrouded 
in a thin haze. Overhead the sun shone 
down from a calm blue sky, unclouded, save 
that in the west lay piled vast masses of soft 
white clouds against the horizon, and occasion- 
ally from the mass a white-robed messenger 
came floating by. The air was heavy with 
the hawthorn's breath; in the cemetery itself 
a thousand flowers bloomed upon the graves, 
and from the adjoining Botanic Gardens came 
the odours of tropical plants and flowers ; the 
blackbirds and thrushes, for which the place 
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is famous, filled the ear with melody, and 
earth and sky seemed flooded with light, and 
harmony, and joy. 

* How calm and peaceful everything looks ! * 
Helen exclaimed to her companion. *The 
very birds seem filled with rapture. To sleep 
here would almost make one in love with 
death.' 

*It is, indeed, beautiful,' Tom answered. 
* You will not wonder when I tell you that 
since I came to Dublin this cemetery has been 
my favourite resort. Many a pleasant hour 
have I passed walking amongst these graves. 
Here,' he added, as they approached a huge 
block of granite, cut into the shape of a 
sarcophagus, * is Curran's tomb. Lying in the 
grass, there, I have read and re-read the story 
of his life, and those wonderful speeches of his 
which have made his name immortal.' 

* And this is Curran's grave ! ' rejoined Helen. 
*I like the good taste of that inscription — 
" Curran " — and no more. The simple name is 
allowed to tell the story.' 
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* Yes/ said Tom. * The great orator, patriot, 
and wit lies here ; and, to use his own words, 
"it is not for charity that a little earth is given 
to his bones." ' 

In spite, however, of all Tom's efforts to 
interest and amuse Helen O'Neill, the conver- 
sation, somehow, flagged. For the first time 
during his intercourse with her Tom felt under 
constraint. The ease of manner which marked 
his former relations with her forsook him now. 
He was conscious that he was striving to appear 
natural and unconstrained, and this very 
consciousness only increased his embarrass- 
ment. 

He knew that this was the last day he 
should have her to himself— at least, for some 
time, — and he determined to make the most of 
the privilege; but the very effort defeated 
itself. He felt like a miser parting with his 
last coin, and who must not confess the fact. 
He knew full well that he could not hope for 
such opportunities again, yet he was resolved 
not to use them. He would utter no 
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word of love to Helen, even though he should 
die. 

* I have kept my secret to the present,' he 
thought to himself ; * I will keep it to the end. 
She has treated me with confidence, God bless 
her ! " She shall not say that I abused that trust. 
I will act like a man. Perhaps if she knew how 
I loved her she might laugh at me. I will not 
give this proud beauty that satisfaction. Tom, 
respect yourself — be firm, be brave ! I have 
at least her friendship — I must not lose it 
What can I give her but pain by an avowal of 
my love ? 

* She shall remain ignorant of the feeling she 
has inspired ; she shall not know of the ecstacy 
and the agony — the joy and the despair — of 
which she has been the cause. What would 
she say, what would she think, if she only 
knew of the wild castle-building I have been 
engaged in the last few days ?— of the mad- 
dening longings that have filled my soul ? Yet 
'tis folly to lose her — to let her go away igno- 
rant of my love— ignorant of the fact that she 
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holds my life in her hands. And who can ever 
love her, worship her, as I do ? Bnt no ; it is 
a dream.' 

Such were the thoughts that whirled through 
Tom's mind as he tried to answer Helen's 
questions in his usual cool, collected way. The 
effort, however bravely made, was made in 
vain. Helen saw his embarrassment, and it 
increased her own. Her quick feminine in- 
stinct at once divined his altered manner, and- 
perhaps its cause. She blamed herself for 
having been so cordial and unreserved in her 
deportment to Tom, Why had she not been 
more prudent and cold ? Why had she been 
so demonstrative in her friendship ? — for it was 
only friendship after all. Yet what wrong had 
she done ? Of what had she to accuse herself? 
And, besides, might she not be mistaken in her 
surmises? These questions caused a strange 
fluttering at her heart. She remarked Tom's 
heightened colour; and her own colour came 
and went. The conversation which on other 
days had been so merry and continuous, now 
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fell off into monosyllables, and at length died 
away into silence. 

Helen was the first to break it. 

* I fear, Mr. Butler,' she said — and she gasped 
and trembled at every word, — * that you will 
think me very ungrateful for not thanking you 
for all the trouble you have taken with me, and 
all the pleasure you have given me. Believe 
me, I shall never forget it.' 

* You ungrateful ! ' Tom answered, with 
sudden energy. * No, no I All the ingratitude, 
all the obligation, is on my side, not yours.' 

* I am so glad,' Helen went on, not heeding 
this outburst, ' that you promised this morning 
to visit us at Ballyluce next month. It was 
very kind of you.' 

*I half repent the promise I then made,' 
answered Tom, rather moodily. 

* Repent your promise to come and see us ! 
Why ? ' asked Helen, innocently. ' I am sure 
we have been very happy since we knew you.' 

* Happy!' cried Tom, fiercely, while his 
voice trembled, his eye glowed, and his breast 
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swelled. * Happiness is not the word. God 
help me ! to me it has been rapture, elysium, 
heaven. Oh, Miss O'Neill ! I did not intend 
to let you know what I have suffered. I did 
not mean to offend you with a word of this, 
but, forgive me! I cannot help it. I feel I 
shall go mad if I do not speak now.' 

In a moment all Tom's brave resolutions, 
all his prudent determinations, all his pride 
and self-reliance, were swept away by the 
resistless torrent of his love. In hurried, 
fiery accents, with words that came too quick 
almost for utterance, he told the trembling, 
yet delighted girl^ the story of the passion that 
consumed him. In tones of thrilling earnest- 
ness, to which no woman could listen unmoved, 
he poured out his eloquent tale. 

He told her of the wild idolatry that had 
taken possession of him ; of his fi'uitless strug- 
gles to tear her image from his heart ; of his . 
despairing efforts against destiny ; of his resolu- 
tions to bury the secret of his hopeless passion 
in his own heart, and his inability to keep them ; 
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of his determination to conceal his love, and to 
appear calm and unconcerned in her presence ; 
of his fear of giving her offence and, above 
all, of the rapturous joy which his love for her 
had given him. 

In mitigation of his unintentional offence in 
thus avowing his love, he pleaded the agonies 
he had endured, and tjie despair which raust 
be his lot. 

* I know/ he said, * it is selfish and cruel 
of me. I know I am unworthy of you. Do 
not punish my presumption too heavily. Have 
pity upon me ! Blame me not too much for 
a fault of which you are yourself the cause. 
And as my future life must be miserable, do 
not, I entreat of you, add to that misery, by 
withdrawing your friendship, if you cannot 
bestow your love.* 

During the delivery of these pathetic appeals 
Helen fixed her eyes on the ground ; her face 
grew red as scarlet and pale as death by 
turns ; she did not try to interrupt him. Tom 
seized her hands ; she did not withdraw them ; 
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he pressed them to his lips; she made no 
resistance. But she trembled in every limb ; 
then the muscles about her mouth twitched 
convulsively, and, with a stifled cry, she 
huDg her head, and burst into tears. With 
another joyful cry, Tom folded her to his 
heart, and covered her face and lips with kisses, 
which she made no effort to repel. 

* Oh, my darling ! my darling ! ' he cried, 
*this is too much happiness. This is bliss 
too great ! Am I awake, or do I dream ? Tell 
me, my own idol, that I do not deceive myself, 
and that this is real ! ' 

And it was only when Helen's trustful, 
swimming eyes looked up into his, and she 
fondly murmured a few inarticulate sentences, 
that Tom could be convinced of the reality 
of his bliss. 

' Merciful Heavens ! ' he exclaimed, * I thank 
thee. This is a revelation for which I did 
not hope, and which I do not deserve,' and 
as he spoke his lips quivered, and two large 
tears rolled down his face* 
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And as the youthful lovers enjoyed the 
raptured hour, and sat beneath a spreading 
tree, hand locked in hand, eyes looking into 
eyes, and lips that asked and gave assurance 
of mutual, undying love, how fair the scene! 
How swiftly flew the time! How brightly 
shone the sun ! The blue heavens above took 
a deeper, heavenlier hue; the birds sang 
more melodiously ; the very grave-stones looked 
whiter in the grass ; the streams made merrier 
laughter; the flowers exhaled a fragrance 
sweeter still; and the summer zephyrs more 
softly breathed. 

Tom's joy was now as great as his despair 
had been extreme. He could not believe his 
senses. It was only when the first transports 
were over, and they had satisfied each other 
with mutual confessions and explanations, that 
Helen, laying her hand on Tom*s arm and 
laughing softly in his face, inquired, — 

*Are you still sorry for the promise you 
made this morning to visit us at Bally- 
luce?" 
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Tom answered the lovely querist with a 
kiss. 

' I shall not permit that any more,' she said. 
* Now, be serious, and tell me if you do really 
care for me.' 

* Really care for you ! How can you doubt 
it ? Why ask me such a question ? ' 

' Well, I have had my doubts. Perhkps 
have them still,' Helen replied. 

'That is most- absurd, my darling! You 
must doubt no more.' 

' Till this morning I was afraid you did riot 
even give me a thought.' 

' You little knew what an effort it cost me 
to conceal my feelings.' 

' I wish you had not been so successful then. 
It would have saved me from some anxiety.' 

' So you were anxious. That is such a joy 
to hear.' 

'Anxious! of course I was anxious. Girls 
do not like to break their hearts about gentle- 
men who do not care for them. You have 
been so easy and self-possessed. Your manner 
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was SO cool and collected; you seemed so 
free from all nervousness and embarrassment 
You treated me with such — what shall I call 
it? — ^not indifiference exactly, but something 
very like it — ^that I imagined a thought of 
love for me would be the last thing to enter 
your mind.' 

' All this but intoxicates me the more/ said 
Tom. * How little you knew the state of my 
heart ! ' 

*I began to be a little piqued, too, I can 
tell you.. Our sex do not like to feel that 
they have no power to excite an interest in 
yours. We do not like to be overlooked.' 

' What a blundering fool I have been 
through it all, to be sure ! ' cried Tom. 

' Ji you admired me so much, why did you 
take such pains to conceal it ? ' Helen asked. 

* Pride. The fear of ridicule. The dread 
of being repulsed. The thought that you could 
not love me in return. The difference in our 
position. My poverty, and a hundred other 
reasons.' 
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* Not one of which any woman would accept 
as a suflBcient excuse for being neglected* 
Women can pardon any extravagimcej no mat- 
ter how great, of which they are the cause.' 

* Yes,' Tom answered, ' I might easily have 
known — ' 

* Known what ? ' Helen interrupted, quickly* 
' That I was in love with you. Perhaps not 
so easily as you think. I may have been as 
clever at concealment as yourself.' 

*That you were,' answered Tom, with a 
laugh. ' But, come now, what made you care 
for me at all ? ' 

' Oh; I do not know* I fear I liked you 
from the first night I saw you. But then I 
was prepared to like you, and curious to see 
you, for Bob has been always writing to me 
about you, and talking of you at home. You 
are his hero.' 

' And I was in such utter ignorance of my 
good fortune,' Tom ejaculated. 

* Then you are so different from other men ; 
I should say, so superior to them. You never 
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pay me empty compliments, or use the stale 
flatteries I hear so constantly. You do not 
weary me with commonplaces. I don't think 
you have told me once that I was even well- 
looking, and it is such a real compliment to 
be treated as a rational being. Then it has been 
such a new pleasure to me going about with 
you to all these places, and hearing you talk. 
I have so often wished it might always con- 
tinue so. I have been so happy.' 

* Dariing ! will it not be heaven to be always 
together ? ' inquired Tom, eagerly, 

* Oh yes ! ' she cried, * but are you sure that 
you will always love me ? ' 

* Sure ? Quite sure. What reason can I 
ever have to change, my own ? ' 

* Because you are so clever, and you may 
get tired of me. Will you ? ' 

*That question deserves only one answer,'* 
said Tom, as he fondly kissed her and folded 
her again to his heart. 

*My goodness,' cried Helen, as she disen- 
gaged herself all blushing and glowing from 
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Tom's arms, and as the thought struck her for 
the first time, * what will aunt say ? This will 
be a surprise to her.' 

' And what will your cousin Robert and Sir 
Arthur say ? ' added Tom, looking very grave. 

* Oh, as for Bob, he will be with us. No- 
thing will delight him so much. Sir Arthur 
does not count. He only blusters a little. 
Aunt, you know, is the ruling spirit — whatever 
she says is law. Our only difficulty will be 
with her, and I confess I know not what to do 
with her just now/ 

* Shall you tell her ? ' Tom asked, anxiously. 

* Hem ! Let me see. I think not, at present. 
Although I hate all concealments,' Helen said, 
looking proudly at Tom, *and I have done 
nothing to be ashamed of. Still — ' pausing for 
a few moments while she debated the question 
with herself — * Still, aunt prides herself on her 
worldly wisdom ; she has other views and inten- 
tions about me, and I think it will be better 
not to tell her until we cannot help it. You gave 
her dignity one shock, the night we arrived in 
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College. I laugh still when I think of it. My 
good aunt, there is another and greater shock 
in store for you. I wonder how you will bear it ? ' 

* I hope you are not afraid of her, you look 
so anxious,' said Tom. 

* I am anxious, but I am not afraid. I want 
to arrange matters quietly, if I can, for I dis- 
like a scene or anything approaching to one, 
and aunt is not easily managed.' 

Finally it was arranged between them that, 
for the present. Lady O'Neill should be kept 
in ignorance of their engagement. On arriving 
in the country Helen was to take her cousin 
into her confidence, and their correspondence 
was to be carried on through him. The future 
was left to take care of itself, and, until Tom's 
visit to Ballyluce they must quietly wait the 
course of events. These preliminaries arranged, 
they were surprised to find how late the hour 
was, and when they reached College, dinner was 
already waiting. 

*Why, Helen, child! where have you 
been all this time?' Lady O'Neill inquired. 
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*I am half inclined to be angry with Mr. 
Butler for having kept you out so long. I 
thought you were not coming back at all ; and 
the dinner is quite cold.' 

*0h, aunt, we have had such a delightful 
day ! Have we not, Mr. Butler ? The ceme- 
tery is charming ; you must go and see it, aunt, 
when you next come to town. The flowers, 
too, were lovely. And such a number of monu- 
ments ! Curran's is especially fine. Then the 
Botanic Gardens are in all their glory, and the 
day was so heavenly, we did not feel the time 
pass, and late as it is, I declare I am not in 
the least hungry.' 

And so the charming girl rattled on as she 
laid aside her bonnet, shawl, and gloves, and 
took her place at the dinner-table. Tom, thus 
appealed to, declared that neither did he care 
for dinner, and that he had never so enjoyed 
himself before. 

O'Neill at once suspected something. He 
looked curiously from his cousin's face, glow- 
ing with pleasurable excitement, and flushed 
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with exercise, to Tom's countenance, also alight 
with a joy which he could not conceal, -ftnd 
back again from Tom's to his cousin's eyes, 
which shone and glittered like diamonds, as .if 
seeking an explanation, not merely of the delay 
in their return, but of the unusual expression 
on both faces, and which he could not under- 
stand. 

Apparently, however, he was baffled in his 
scrutiny, for he devoted himself with fresh 
energy to the good things before him, giving 
occasionally a curious glance at Tom and 
Helen, while the latter chatted and laughed 
more merrily and provokingly than before. 
That something had occurred was plain, but 
what it was O'Neill could not tell; and to 
make his perplexity the greater, his cousin 
teased him incessantly, asking him, amongst 
other things, if he could not make room for her 
in his yacht during his proposed excursion 
through the Thousand Isles ? 

But where, the reader will ask, was Lady 
O'Neill's discernment ? Why was she so blind 
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to what was going on beneath her very eyes ? 
How was it that she did not discover the 
lovers' tell-tale secret ; and why did she trust 
her beautiful ward alone, so frequently and so 
long, with this daring, captivating student, of 
whose fascinations and influence she had already 
received so many proofs? Was it not a 
tempting of Providence to leave Helen for 
hours together with this young man who had 
so easily conquered her own pride and dignity, 
and the secret of whose power puzzled while it 
vexed her ? 

To all such questions the answer must be, 
that Lady O'Neill was a clever, accomplished 
woman of the world ; she moved in a conven- 
tional sphere : for her guidance in that sphere 
her rules were unerring, and her wisdom irre- 
proachable. It was only outside the charmed 
circle that she was at fault : there her rules did 
not apply : her wisdom served her not. She 
no more dreamed that Tom would aspire to the 
hand of her niece than that he would make love 
to the Queen of England. 
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He was a poor, penniless student : she was 
a captivating heiress, whose sraile lords, baro- 
nets, and squires, had solicited in vain. True, 
he had been thoughtful and kind to them in the 
time of their trouble ; but what of that ? He 
was not of their order. Helen was not a girl 
likely to forget herself ; she had given proof 
enough already that she possessed the old 
family pride. And if a sceptic in religion had 
been told that a miracle had taken place — that 
a new series of events had been interpolated on 
the old-established order of sequences — he could 
not have manifested greater incredulity than 
Lady O'Neill would have displayed if informed 
that Tom Butler had been making love success- 
fully to her niece. 

And the last thought to enter Lady O'Neill's 
mind the next morning — as Tom took their 
tickets by the mail train, saw after their 
luggage, placed them comfortably in the 
railway carriage, and bade them all an affec- 
tionate adieu — was, that only an hour before, 
under pretence of & last walk in the College 
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Park, Tom had taken a passionate farewell of 
Helen — had given and received vows of un- 
shaken, eternal fidelity, and that the tearful 
girl beside her had solemnly promised to be 
Tom Butler's wife. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

l'estrange's discovery. 

Godfrey L'Estrange was absent from College 
during the whole time of O'NeiU's illness and 
recovery. He had been away more than a month 
on a yachting expedition on the northern coasts 
of Scotland. In coming back he had taken his 
yacht round to Limerick, and left her there to 
be re-painted and re-fitted by the commence- 
ment of the long vacation. He returned to 
Dublin on the afternoon of the day that the 
O'Neills departed for Ballyluce Castle. Coming 
out at the College gates that evening, he met 
Butler going in. 

* Butler,' he cried, *you are the man of all 
others I most want to see.' 

* Why, L'Estrange, where on earth have you 
been ? ' 

*Come along with me and I'll tell you,' 
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L'Estrange answered, as he took Butler's 
arm. 

' You are late for commons. It's half-:past 
five, College time. I am going to the club, 
where we shall get a dinner we can eat. I am so 
glad I met you.' And they proceeded together 
by the College railings, through Nassau Street, 
to the Kildare Street club. * 1 only arrived 
half-an-hour ago,' L'Estrange continued; *1 
called at O'Neill's roqms and found them shut 
up ; knocked at your door, but you were out ; 
then I went to Gleeson's ; and on his way to 
the dining-hall, he told me hurriedly of O'Neill's 
illness. I am anxious to hear all the particulars 
from you ; say nothing, however, till we have 
dined ; we will then return to my rooms, and 
have some coffee.' 

* And where have you been all this time ? ' 
Butler asked ; ' I thought you were lost/ 

* Away yachting, like a fool, and losing such 
a glorious chance. I wish the yacht was at 
the bottom of the Atlantic' 

In spite of his vexation, however, the 
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speaker did not neglect his dinner. On this 
occasion he was as exacting and fetstidious in 
his tastes as if no cause of annoyance existed. 
The club waiters knew with whom they had to 
deal ; and, no matter who else was neglected, 
Mr. L'Estrange was sure to be properly served. 
Indeed it must have been an overwhelming 
calamity that could have the effect of making 
Godfrey L*Estrange forgetful of his creature 
comforts. 

After dinner they returned to his chambers 
in College. 

' Now, Butler, sit down in that arm-chair, 
while I make, the coffee, and tell me all about 
the O'Neills. I always make the coffee myself — 
am the only man in College who can make it. 
You are great at tea — coffee is my forte.' 

Butler soon informed him of all the par- 
ticulars with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted. L'Estrange heard him without 
interruption to the end. Then he began, — 

* And O'Neill has been ill a fortnight ; and 
liady Julia and Miss O'Neill have been here 
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another fortnight nursing him ; and you have 
been with them all the time ; and I was away- 
trying to get drowned. Something told me I 
was doing wrong the morning I went away. 
It's like my usual ill-luck ! Godfrey L'Estrange 
is an unfortunate man, sir. He was born 
under an unlucky star. I am never in the 
right place at the right time. Always an hour 
too soon, or an hour too late. I have been 
shunted on to a siding, and you have been 
goin g at express speed. What a golden opportu- 
nity I have missed ! Butler, you are a lucky 
man ! Do you know, I would give five thousand 
pounds this minute to have been in your shoes 
the last fortnight ? Ay, every farthing of it ! ' 

' What does all this mean ? ' inquired Butler, 
who was unprepared for this vehement outburst 
of L'Estrange. *I don't know what you are 
driving at/ 

'What I say. That I would give five 
thousand pounds down, to have had youi" 
chances the last fortnight of being constantly in 
the society of Helen O'Neill : of seeing her night 
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and morning : of escorting her about Dublin, 
as you have done: to have had your oppor- 
tunities of rendering her services : of pleasing 
her, and winning her favour. There, that is 
more than I have ever told of my folly to 
mortal man before.' 

'My dear fellow,' said Butler, who felt 
almost guilty at thus receiving the unsolicited 
confession of L'Estrange, and, conscious of his 
own experience, was doubting whether he 
ought not to reciprocate his confidence, but 
was deterred from doing so by the fear of 
offending or compromising Miss O'Neill. * My 
dear fellow, your secret is safe with me. Now 
I. can understand you, and sympathize with 
you. You were in love with her then ? ' And 
Butler looked confused, and his voice trembled 
as he spoke. ' What would L'Estrange say,* he 
thought, 'if he knew that I am in love with 
her myself? ' 

* Was in love with her ? I am still, although 
I know it's folly,' L'Estrange rejoined. * Met 
her at a ball about two years ago ; love at first 
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sight on my part : fell into it head over ears ; 
and was mad enough to tell her so.* 

*And what did she say to you?' asked 
Butler, but no sooner had he put the question, 
than his conscience smote him. It was taking 
an unfair advantage of an unsuspecting, dis- 
appointed man. L'Estrange, however, knew 
nothing of Butler's compunctions, as he 
replied, — 

' She laughed at me ; and scolded me. She 
reasoned with me as a mother would with a 
naughty boy crying for a sugar-plum that was 
not good for him. She told me not to be foolish 
and absurd, or speak of love to her anymore, 
but that we might always be friends. And very 
good friends we are. She looked upon me 
with a half-amused, half-pitying expression, 
that drove me wild. 'Twas a bitter pill 
at first, but I saw I had no chance, and 
had to yield. When she meets me now she is 
perfectly free from shyness and embarrassment, 
and treats me with the most frank and win- 
ning kindness. 
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' She evidently looked on my grand passion 
as a good joke. It was no joke to me though ! 
When the fever was at its height, I was at 
every ball, dinner party, picnic, and gather- 
ing, where I thought there was any chance 
of meeting her. I rode wildly about the 
country in the hope of seeing her. The fever 
has abated since ; and I am wiser now. But I 
often think if I had been so fortunate as to have 
such a girl for my wife, I would have been a 
very diflFerent man. And to think that if I 
had been here while O'Neill was ill, I might 
have had a chance of making her feel more 
favourably towards me. It was too bad, too 
bad!' 

Butler knew that even if he had been 
present there would have been no chance for 
him, but he said nothing. While L'Estrange 
was speaking, he was thinking of the very 
diflFerent reception his own suit had met with 
in the cemetery, and of the parting scene that 
morning in the College park ; and, although he 
felt for L'Estrange, and pitied him, at the same 
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time he could not repress a feeling of exulta- 
tion. He would have been more than human if 
the conciousness of his own triumph had not 
swelled his heart. His face flushed, and his 
eyes sparkled, as these thoughts passed through 
his mind. The sudden expression of joyful 
elation on his countenance did not escape 
L'Estrange's notice, for he cried out, — 

'Butler, I'm blest if you are not in love 
with Miss O'Neill yourself! ' 

' What ! I— I in love with Miss O'Neill ? ' 
Butler stammered, as he crimsoned, and 
blushed like a girl. * You are joking ! ' And 
he tried to look unconcerned, but failed. 

* Don't deny it, my dear fellow. As the 
Yankees say, you're a " gone coon." I see it 
by your face. Of course you are. All the 
fellows are. They cannot help themselves. 
I don't ask your confidence, but ' 

*My dear L'Estrange, I assure you,' inter- 
rupted Butler, who was angry at having so 
easily and so soon betrayed himself. 

' Assure me nothing of the kind,' L'Estrange 
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cried. ' It's useless ; I have not studied fences all 
these years for nothing. I never saw a clearer 
case in my life. You are in love with the 
girl, and can't conceal it. Another victim 
added to the pile. Another proof of the 
power of the sorceress.' 

'Why won't you listen to me for a 
moment ? ' Butler expostulated, but in vain. 

' Why should I ? ' replied his tormentor. 
*It's as clear as noonday. You are not to 
blame. Seeing so much of her, and being so 
near her, I don't see how you could hope to 
escape.' 

'If you will persist in having it so, do,' 
exclaimed Butler, who was really glad at this 
escape from the further necessity of either 
denying or confessing his passion. 'Have 
your own way.' 

' But I say, Butler, old fellow, it's no use ; 
not the slightest. You will be only breaking 
your heart for nothing. There's a bigger 
man than either of us in the field. Love and 
romance are very fine, but broad acres and 
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a heavy rent-roll are the trump cards that 
win, in these degenerate days.' 

* You speak in riddles/ said Butler. 

'Do I? Then I'll speak plainly. If you 
enter the lists against him, you will find Sir 
Bernard Carew no riddle, but a formidable 
rival — a very tough nut to crack,' L'Estrange 
replied. 

* Carew! Is Sir Bernard Carew a suitor 
of Miss O'Neill's ? ' asked Butler. 

' So it is said. He is a constant visitor at 
Ballyluce Castle. He talks of his marriage 
with her as if it were a settled matter. At 
all events, Sir Arthur and Lady O'Neill both 
favour his pretensions. I have that on the 
best authority,' L'Estrange replied. 

Butler thought a moment. It was to Carew, 
then, that Helen alluded, when she spoke of 
her aunt having other intentions respecting 
her. Perhaps this, also, was the reason she 
was so unwilling to inform Lady Julia of 
her engagement. He laughed contentedly, 
however, as he said, — 
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* Make your mind easy. Sir Bernard Carew 
will never marrj^ Miss O'Neill.' 

' How do you know that ? ' 

' Because I do know it,' replied Butler. 

' Bravo ! ' cried L'Estrange. ' You speak as 
confidently as if you were the favoured lover. 
If I cannot marry her myself, I would rather 
anyone else had her than Carew.' 

*Mark my words, Miss O'Neill will never 
marry Carew,' Butler said, emphatically. 

*By-the-by, did I not hear you say some 
time ago, that a brother of yours rented 
some land from Sir Bernard ? ' L'Estrange 
asked. 

*Yes; so he does. And a bad landlord 
he is,' Butler answered. 

* Oh, then you are no stranger to him ? Do 
you remember an account that was in the 
papers lately of the mysterious disappearance 
of a gentleman from Hare Court, Carew's 
residence, in the County Limerick ? It made 
quite a noise at the time.' 

* I do, well ; and a very strange affair it was.* 
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* Exactly. When I was at home yesterday, 
I heard some queer things about it. You 
must know that I have an aged caretaker, or 
manager, at the Grange, named Goodwin. 
He is an honest, careful old fellow, but the 
most inveterate gossip from this to himself. 
The old man will talk to everyone he meets — 
young and old, rich and poor, women and 
children — and if he has no one else to talk 
with, he talks to himself If he can get hold 
of me when I go down, he is in his glory, 
and retails to me all the news of the neigh- 
bourhood. Knowing me from a child, and on 
account of having been so long in the service of 
the family, he takes liberties with me, and 
looks upon me yet as if I were only a boy. 
He has a brother who is head gardener to 
Carew, at Hare Court, and from him I suppose 
he learned all that he told me. 

* Yesterday morning, he came to me with 
a face full of importance and mystery; 
and I knew, by the way he compressed 
his lips, contracted his eyebrows, and shook 
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his head, that he had something unusual to 
relate. 

*"Well, Goodwin," I said, "what's the 
matter with you now ? " 

* " Ah, masther Godfrey," said he, scratdhing 
his head, and with a long pause between each 
word, '' I am terribly afeard there's something 
wrong at Sir Bernard's beyant. I've hard 
some quare things lately." 

' " What is it, Goodwin ? " I asked. " Out 
with it now, and don't keep me here all day 
with a long story." 

*The old man, however, would tell his tale 
in his own way, and after about an hour's 
noddings, and winkings, circumlocutions, and 
parentheses, I succeeded in getting from him 
the following facts : — 

'It seems that about a fortnight after the 
disappearance of this Captain Flood, who was 
a factotum of Carew's, a strange man made 
his appearance at the gatekeeper's lodge, at 
Hare Court. He told the gatekeeper's wife 
that he was a reporter, sent down by a Dublin 
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newspaper, to collect all the information he 
could obtain about the disappearance of 
Captain Flood, as his case was exciting great 
interest in the public mind. The woman was 
only too glad to tell him all she knew herself, 
which he carefully noted down. Not content 
with that, he hung about the grounds, and 
got into conversation with the farm labourers 
on the same subject, and picked up all he 
could from them. Then he lay in wait for 
the stablemen and under-gardeners, and made 
the most particular inquiries from them also. 
They were all willing enough to talk upon a 
subject that interested them so much, and 
which had given each of them a certain degree 
of importance amongst his neighbours. Em- 
boldened by success, Mr. Simon — that was 
the man's name — gradually made the acquaint- 
ance of the domestic servants, and insinuated 
himself into their confidence. He asked all 
kinds of questions about Captain Flood's 
habits, and of the terms upon which he lived 
with Sir Bernard Carew. Were there any 
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quarrels between them ? Were they ever 
heard in angry altercation with each other? 
Did their master seem to distrust the captain ? 
And the answers to these questions were care- 
fully entered in Mr. Simon's note-book. 

* At length he expressed the greatest desire 
to be allowed to go over the house, and easily 
accomplished his wish. He was shown Captain 
Flood's bedroom, which, with the adjoining 
bath-room, he examined with the greatest 
curiosity. He saw Sir Bernard's bedroom 
also, and examined it with equal interest. He 
even measured the size of the rooms, and the 
height of the walls, and tapped them to see 
if there were any secret doors. Hare Court is 
a large, old-fashioned house, and Mr. Simon 
was most persevering in his researches to find 
out if there were any secret rooms, or passages, 
or disused apartments in it, and was not 
satisfied until he had examined, under one 
pretence or another, every part of the mansion, 
from the topmost garret to the scullery. 

* The remarkable fact about all these strange 
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proceedings was, that Mr. Simon never ap- 
proached the house except in Sir Bernard's 
absence. Before he came near the Court, he 
ascertained whether Sir Bernard was at home 
or not, and avoided, with scrupulous care, any 
chance of meeting him. 

* Finally, he took the butler into his con- 
fidence, and confessed to him, that he was not a 
newspaper reporter at all, but that Captain 
Flood was deeply in his debt, and he had taken 
steps to compel payment, when he heard that 
he had suddenly disappeared. He, Mr. Simon, 
regarded this as a clever dodge, on the part of 
the captain, who was up to every scheme, to 
escape legal process, and he had accordingly 
come to find out the truth for himself. 

''*And," continued Mr. Simon, "nothing 
would persuade me, but that the captain is con- 
cealed somewhere on the premises. I hate the 
man, and am determined to find him." He had 
previously learned that the captain was no 
favourite with the servants, and that the old 
butler, especially, disliked him. The butler 
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earnestly assured Mr. Simon that he was 
mistaken, and that it was quite impossible the 
captain could be concealed anywhere about 
the house without his knowledge. The captain 
had certainly left the place, but where he had 
gone to, he couldn't tell. 

'This man Simon is living there still. He 
has taken lodgings at a farmer's house, about 
two miles from Hare Court, and day and night 
may be found prowling about the demesne 
and grounds of Hare Court, still pursuing his 
inquiries as to the whereabouts of Captain 
Flood. But the strangest thing of all is to 
come yet. When Goodwin had finished his 
rambling narrative, I said to him, " Have 
you ever seen this redoubtable Mr. Simon 
yourself?" 

' " Yes, sir, once," he answered. 

*"What is he like?" I asked. "Is he an 
Irishman, or an Englishman, or what ? " 

* " No, sir. He is not an Irishman, nor an 
Englishman either, nor a Scotchman I think, 
but a foreigner like. One of the housemaids 
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at Hare Court, who has been in France, says he 
is a Jew Frenchman. He has black hair and 
eyes, and a hooked nose." 

' " Where did you ye him ?" I inquired. 

' " Well, sir, my brother Mike and myself," he 
answered, " went into "Sheehy's at the Cross 
Roads last Sunday evening to have a glass 
together. While we were there, Mr. Simon 
came in, looking very cross intirely. ^God 
save you, sir,' says Mike. He made him no 
answer, but called for some whisky-and-water 
in a very gruff voice. * Any news of Captain 
Flood yet, sir ?' says Mike to him again. * No/ 
says he, * and if there be not news of him soon, 
it will be worse for some one.* ' Where is he 
gone to, sir, do you think ?' says Mike. * Gone 
nowhere,' says he, turning sharp round on 
Mike, * dead or alive, he is not &r from Hare 
Court. I'll make Carew answer for him before 
long.' *Is it my masther you're talking of?' 
says Mike. * Nobody else,* says he. *It 
might be Sir Bernard Carew in your mouth,' 
says Mike firing up, *a fellow that comes 
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sueakiDg and spying about a gentleman's house 
when he is not at home, should not mention 
him without giving him his full name/ * Sir 
Bernard, indeed !' says he, with a toss of his 
head and grinning and showing his teeth. 
*Yes, Sir Bernard Carew,' says Mike, hotly. 
* Look you, my good man,' says he, ' high as 
Carew, or if you like, Sir Bernard Carew, 
holds hia head, I can bring him low. And, if 
be doesn't produce Captain Flood soon, I'll 
make him. Let him look out. And you, my 
good fellow,' says he ' may see your master, Sir 
Bernard Carew, this day four months on his 
way to Botany Bay! ' And he paid his reckoning, 
and walked out quite grand. Yes, that I 
mightn't die, Masther Godfrey, but he threatened 
to transport Sir Bernard Carew. Now, sir," 
said Goodwin, in conclusion, " isn't that a queer 
story ?" And what do you think of it, Butler ? ' 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

SIR BERNARD CAREW AND HIS TENANT. 

Very bleak and desolate the rooms at No. 30 
looked after the departure of the O'Neill?. 
When Tom had seen them oflF by the train, he 
came back lo College, determined to read hard, 
and make up for lost time; for in a few 
weeks the examinations would take place. 
He brought down his books, mended his pens, 
got out paper to make notes, put on an old 
shooting-jacket, and settled down for a hard 
day's work. In vain. He opened volume 
after volume, but on the printed pages he saw 
only the face of Helen O'Neill. She looked 
up at him from Greek type, and from out the 
covers of lexicons and dictionaries. 

Strain his attention as he might, he was still 
listening not to the Muses, but to the sweet 
tones of Helen's voice as she exchanged vows 

s 2 
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with him two hours before in the College 
park. He endeavoured to fix his eyes on the 
book before him, but they would wander round 
the room in search of the well-known figure. 
Again and again he tried to recall his wander- 
ing thoughts from the scenes of the morning 
and the previous day, and concentrate them 
on the dry subject before him, but in vain. 
The efibrt was fruitless. 

Reading was out of the question in his then 
excited state of mind. It was impossible to 
think of anything but of the new life that had 
come to him. Finally he rose, laid aside 
his books ; and put on his hat and coat. * I 
will go out for a walk in the park,' he said 
to himself, 'and revisit the scenes Helen's 
presence has made so dear to me.' 

He walked the park for hours, but that did 
not cool the fever in his blood. A visit to the 
library increased his excitement. Everything 
reminded him of her, and the more he dwelt 
upon her image, the greater sway she obtained 
over his thoughts. 
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He took a cab, and ordered the jarvey to 
drive to Grlassnevin. He spent the remainder 
of the day in the cemetery, and lived over 
again the events of yesterday. He recalled 
all Helen's looks and words and gestures, 
remembered everything that had passed 
between her and himself. He meditated on 
the unexpected g6od fortune and happiness, 
that had befallen him; and as he paced the 
walks a full sense of his intoxicating triumph 
made the blood tingle in his veins. He sat 
beneath the tree where he had held her hand, 
in his, and where their first interchange of 
aflfection had taken place, and, closing his 
eyes, revelled in the exquisite recollections 
of the hour. 

Lost in these delightful reveries the hours 
glided by. He did not notice the passing time 
as he pictured his future life with Helen at his 
side. When he returned to College that evening 
he met L'Estrange at the gates. It was late 
before they separated, and on gaining his 
own rooms Tom found his brother Mark 
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before him. In a moment they were clasped 
in each other's arms. 

' Tom, my dearest boy, how are you ? " 

'Why, Mark, God bless my soul, is this 
you ? When did you come ? ' 

'Here I am, Tom. I have been waiting 
these four hours for you. Your servant could 
not tell me where you had gone to.' 

' Is it possible ? And how are you, Mark ? 
Mother is well, I hope ? And the doctor and 
Minnie, how are they all ? Come, tell me the 
news.' 

'Mother is quite well, Tom, I am glad to 
say. She sent her bve and a dozen kisses, 
gave me all the messages in the world for you. 
I cannot think of one half of them.' 

' And what about the doctor and Minnie ? ' 

'The doctor has not been so well of late. 
The weather has been against him. Minnie 
is looking more beautiful than ever. They 
both sent their love. There is something in 
that basket from Minnie for you, with her 
regards,' Mark answered. 
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* We may as well see what it is,' said Tom, 
proceeding to open it 

The basket, like many others that Tom^ 
received from home, contained a ham, a pair 
of roast fowls, a box of fresh eggs, a bowl 
of pats of fresh butter, — sent by Tom's 
mother ; and in a corner of it, cunningly 
stowed away, a fragrant sweet loaf, and some 
preserves — from Minnie Young. Tom un- 
packed the hamper with great glee, and 
laughingly carried his treasures into the 
pantry, observing to Mark,— 

* Mother was determined I should not want 
provisions. What a quantity she has sent me ! 
I shall not be able to get through the half of 
these supplies before vacation commences. And 
dear Minnie, how kind of her to think of me ! 
It is so like her. Always thoughtful and 
unselfish.' 

Tom's mention of Minnie's name brought 
the warm blood to poor Mark's feice. He 
listened with delight to her praises, as he 
replied, — 
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*You are right, Tom; Minnie is the best 
and kindest girl in the world.' 

* If she were not,' said Tom, * she would not 
be worthy of some one we know;' and he 
looked kindly at Mark, who blushed still 
deeper at this last remark. *If,' Tom con- 
tinued, *she were not everything that is 
amiable and good, I should not like her to be 
a sister of mine, I can tell you.' 

*Ah, Tom, that is a long way oflF. May 
never be, perhaps.' 

* Never be,' cried Tom, * that it shall, and 
soon too. Remember, Mark, "Faint heart 
never won."' And he laid his hand caress- 
ingly on Mark's shoulder. 

*You have not yet told me, Mark, what 
brought you to town so suddenly. Why did 
you not write ? ' 

* I had no time to write, Tom. I have im- 
portant news for you. I am almost afraid to 
tell it,' Mark answered. 

* I see by your face that something serious 
has happened. What is it ? ' Tom asked. 
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Before Mark replied, he drew a chair to the 
table and sat down ; then he placed his two 
elbows on the table and rested his chin on his 
hands, and looked at Tom. 
/ ' Tom, I have given up the farm.' 

' Griven up The Grove ! Are you joking ? ' 

* Unfortunately, Tom, I am not ; what 1 tell 
you is a feet.' 

'What, in the name of common sense, in- 
duced you to do so mad an act ? ' 

' Because I could not help it. You may be 
assured of that,' Mark replied. 

* Who compelled you to it ? ' 

*Sir Bernard. I told you the last time I 
saw you that he was clearing the estate, mak- 
ing large farms, and raising the rents. On, 
Monday he gave me notice that he would raise 
mine. We had a few hot words about it, he 
threatened me with a notice to quit. I was 
stung with his injustice, and told him I would 
save him the trouble. I gave it up to him 
then and there, and here I am. That's the 
story, Tom.' 
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'I don't quite understand/ said Tom, who 
could scarcely believe what Mark had just told 
him. The news was too sudden and unex- 
pected to be received in a moment. He must 
have full particulars. * Sit where you are/ he 
added, ' and tell me the whole of this business 
from first to the last. Begin at the beginning, 
and give me all the details, for I think you 
must be dreaming/ 

' That is easily done, Tom. Mr. Hennessy, 
the agent, called at the Grove on Friday last, 
and told me that Sir Bernard was coming the 
next day, and intended to go over the estate 
on Monday. "I think he is going to raise 
your rent, Mr. Butler," he said, " and it's just 
as well that you should see him, at all events." 
" But, Mr. Hennessy," I answered, " you know 
that his father promised me that I should never 
be disturbed, nor have the rent raised, and 
when I asked him for a lease, he said it was not 
necessary ; that I might rely upon his honour, 
and go on with my improvements." "Ah," 
replied Hennessy, " things have greatly altered 
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since the death of the old baronet. Sir Bernard 
has got this English idea of big farms into his 
head, and nothing will get it out. He says the 
rents are all too low, and must be raised. I have 
no influence whatever with him. He has taken 
the bit between his teeth, and no one can stop 
him. He gets threatening letters every day, 
but he does not mind them." 

* I felt uneasy at what Mr. Hennessy told 
me, but still I could not believe that Sir 
Bernard would do a dishonourable act. His 
father's memory forbade it. A more just or 
humane man than Sir Edward never lived. 
When I told mother she was far more alarmed 
than myself. 

' On the Monday Sir Bernard came. I was 
at the limekiln when I saw himself and Mr. 
Hennessy coming across the field. I went 
forward to meet them, and we walked over the 
farm. Sir Bernard expressed his satisfaction 
with everything I had done, and wished that 
all the other farms on the estate were as well 
cultivated as mine. 
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* " How much an acre do you pay for this 
farm, Butler ? " he asked me. 

' " Thirty shillings, Sir Bernard," I answered. 

'' Thirty shillings ! " he exclaimed, looking at 
Hennessy. " It's worth fifty. This is a splendid 
field. Look at that grass; it would fatten 
a bullock, every acre of it" 

Mr. Hennessy replied that it was a capital 
pasture. The deep drainage had improved it 
wonderfully. 

^ " I think the farm is worth fifty shillings. Sir 
Bernard," I answered, " but who made it worth 
it ? I have drained and subsoiled almost every 
field on it. This very field on which you stand 
was a moor, covered with sedge and rushes 
when I came on the farm. I drained and limed 
it, and made it what it is. I built that limekiln 
yonder. Mr. Henessy can tell you of my im- 
provements." I spoke warmly, Tom, for I was 
nettled at the idea of being charged for my 
own expenditure of capital and labour. 

' Yes ! yes. Go on,' said Tom.' 

' '* Oh, of course," Sir Bernard answered, " no 
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man can farm successfully without improving 
the land. It was your interest to do it. 
Hennessy, let him have the • land at forty 
shillings an acre. It is cheap at that." Mr. 
Hennessy bowed. 

' " Why, Sir Bernard, you do not mean to 
raise my rent ? " I asked. 

' " Certainly I do. Why should I not ? " he 
answered. 

* " Because, Sir Bernard, your father solemnly 
promised me that the rent should not be raised. 
On the faith of that promise I improved the 
farm. Why then raise the rent ? Mr. Hen- 
nessy there can bear witness to the truth of 
what I say." 

The agent, thus appealed to, told Sir Bernard 
that what I had stated was correct. That Sir 
Edward had promised me. 

*"It's nothing to me," said Sir Bernard, 
" what Sir Edward did or did not promise. He 
managed the property in one way, I manage 
it in another. Every man has a right, I sup- 
pose, to do what he likes with his own." 
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' " He has no right to do what he likes with 
what belongs to other people," I answered, 
rather tartly. 

' " Do you say then that this farm belongs to 
you ? " he retorted. 

' " I mean to say that the improvements on 
it belong to me; are justly my property, 
and not yours," I replied. 

< u Yery ^ell ! If you think so, you have your 
remedy in a court of law,'' he said, with a sneer. 

* " I have no remedy in a court of law," I 
answered ; " you know I have not. I rely on 
your father's promise, and on your honour as 
a Christian gentleman." 

'"I have no time or inclination to argue 
matters with you," he said; " it's not a question 
of honour, it's a question of value. You can 
have the farm at forty shillings an acre. If 
you do not like it at that rent, I can get plenty 
of people to give me fifty shillings for it. You 
may consider yourself well oflF." 

* " I will never pay it," I answered firmly. 
" Never." 
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*"Yery good. We must find some one 
who will," he rejoined. 

*Mr. Hennessy here took him aside, and 
spoke for a few moments in an under-tone, but 
his interference was unavailing. Sir Bernard 
interrupted him, angrily, with " No ! my mind 
is made up." And then, turning to me, he said, 
" Will you, or will you not accept my oflfer — 
yes or no ? " 

^ " No ! Certainly not ! I would rather leave 
the country," was my answer. 

' " Please yourself. Hennessy, serve this 
man with a notice to quit." 

* " Sir Bernard," I replied, " do not take the 
trouble. I will give you up the farm at once. 
There is no rent due. The growing crops will 
pay the next gale, and leave something over. 
I only hope your conscience may be as clear 
in receiving the farm as mine is in giving it 
up." And I turned on my heel and left him. 

' I could not well say less, Tom. I felt that 
he was treating me harshly. I imagine that 
I offended him at the first by the independence 
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of my manner. I raised my hat to him as 
one gentleman should do to another, but he 
took no notice, and did not return my salute. 
Perhaps he expected me to stand hat in hand 
before him, as poor old Mooney did with his 
venerable white hair fluttering in the wind. 
I was not going to do that for any man living, 
or for all the farms in Leinster. Sir Bernard 
treats his tenants as if they were serfe.' 

Tom heard Mark patiently to the end. Once 
or twice he was about to interrupt him with 
an exclamation of rage, but he restrained 
himself. His brow contracted, a dark scowl 
settled on his face, and, when Mark concluded, 
he burst out indignantly, — 

*0h the scoundrel! The man is a thief! 
Why, Mark, the villain has robbed you ! ' 

* He certainly is taking what does not right- 
ftdly belong to him, Tom. I have worked 
hard, winter and summer, to improve the farm. 
I have sunk money in it, too. It does seem 
hard to lose it.' 

* Hard ! I tell you the scoundrel has robbed 
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you. A highwayman is respectable compared 
with him. It's well for him that he had not to 
deal with me. I should have been tempted to 
shoot him on the spot.' And Tom ground 
his teeth with rage. 

*My dear Tom, you must not talk in 
that way. I would not have you allow such 
thoughts to enter your head for fifty farms. 
Leave him to One who judgeth righteously. 
Vengeance is His, not ours.' 

*0h, Mark! I have no patience with you. 
You are too good altogether for this world. 
Your charity covers even a tyrant like 
Carew. This man has robbed and swindled 
you; turned you out of house and home; 
plundered you of the fruits of your hard 
industry ; treated you as a slave, and yet, you 
have not one harsh word to say of him.' 

' What is the good of it, Tom ? The Great 
Judge will one day redress all wrongs.' 

* I cannot hielp it, Mark. There is no law 
against such men as Carew — no justice to be 
obtained from them. I am not surprised 
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that an ignorant peasantry should resort to the 
"wild justice of revenge." Carew will be 
murdered some day.' 

* That's what I'm afraid of. Hennessy says 
his life is not worth an hour's purchase. That 
is a terrible state of things. Nothing can 
justify the shedding of blood.' 

*And it is just such men as Carew that 
are the cause of it. If you had a wife and 
family, would it not make even you feel 
savage against him ? ' 

*Only for you and .mother, Tom, I would 
go to America. That is the country for poor 
men like me. Larry Doolan's brother — ^you 
remember Wat Doolan — went out six years 
ago, and now he has a well-stocked farm of 
eighty acres in the State of Illinois. He owns 
it himself, Tom, for ever, and has no rent to pay. 
I saw a letter from him a few weeks since. 
He says the land is his " while grass grows 
and water runs." I wish we were all there.' 

*No, Mark, you must not think of the 
United States. What would Minnie say ? ' 
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* Yet, what am I to do at home ? I may 
have some diflBculty in getting another farm to 
suit me ; and the expense and trouble of moving 
will be great. When everything is settled 
up there will not be much left to start with 
— the last few seasons have not been favour- 
able to the farmers. All I had was sunk in 
The Grove; that is now gone!' Mark said 
sadly. 

' You have not mentioned all you have 
spent on me, Mark.' 

*Hush, my dear boy, don't pain me by 
speaking of that. If I had only myself to 
think of I should not care. But there is the 
dear mother, Tom; it frets me on her ac- 
count, to say nothing of yourself.' 

* Don't think of me, Mark. I am all right. 
I shall never take, or require another shilling 
from you. I am just debating with myself 
what is best to be done.' 

* That's what I came up for. I wanted 
your advice, Tom. Do you know that The 
Beeches will soon be in the market ? ' 

T 2 
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* The Beeches ! The old home ! You don't 
say that ? Why, Mark, that's the very place 
for you,' said Tom. 

Mark shook his head as he answered — 

* Can't be had, sir. I might as well cry for 
the moon.' 

*Why not?' inquired Tom. *I think you 
may get it. What's to prevent you ? ' 

Mark laughed, * That I'll soon tell you, Tom. 
As I was coming to the Railway Station 
this morning I met Hogan. I told him I had 
given up, or rather lost. The Grove. " I tell you 
what, Mr. Butler," he said to me, " I want 
to sell my interest in The Beeches. My father 
has left me a little property in the north of 
Ireland, and I am going to live there. You 
know what The Beeches is. I have it at a 
lower rent than you paid for it. Fifty-eight 
years of my lease are yet unexpired. I'll sell 
you my interest for three hundred pounds. 
The crops you can take, if you like, at a valua 
tion ; or I'll sell them by auction. Come, what 
do you say ? " ' 
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*And what did you say?' Tom inquired, 
eagerly. 

*I told him if I had the money I would 
willingly give it,' replied Mark. 

* You must purchase it at once,' said Tom ; 
* some one else may snatch it up, if you delay.' 

Mark looked at him wonderingly, as he 
rejoined, * I think it is your turn to be dreaming 
now. Purchase it at once, indeed! Where 
are the three hundred pounds to come from ? 
Eh ! my dear brother, can you tell me that ? ' 

* I think I can,' said Tom, as he walked over 
to his bookcase and unlocked it Then he 
brought out a small writing-desk and placed it 
on the table. Mark watched his movements 
with a curious look, as Tom opened the desk 
and brought out, first, a few packages of letters 
neatly tied and folded ; then some loose papers ; 
and next, from a secret drawer, he took out two 
bank receipts for a hundred pounds each, a 
small roll of bank-notes, and some gold wrapped 
up in paper. 

Tom took no notice of Mark's amazement as 
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he silently counted the money. He smoothed 
out the receipts, placed the bank-notes over 
them, put the sovereigns on the top of the 
notes, and, pushing the pile over to Mark 
quietly, said, 'Here are two hundred and 
ninety pounds. I know where to get the 
other ten. Go down in the morning and close 
with Hogan at once. Secure The Beeches.' 

Mark did not stir. He made no attempt to 
count the money, but continued to look fixedly 
at Tom — his wonder, almost his horror, mo- 
mentarily increasing. At length he managed 
to cry out, — 

'Tom, Tom! where did you get all this 
money from ? ' 

' Where did I get it ? Saved some of it — 
earned more of it. Two hundred and odd 
pounds of it I got from one Mark Butler. The 
remainder I made by writing for newspapers 
and periodicals. Twenty pounds of it I got for 
an article I sent some time ago to one of the 
London Reviews. Don't be alarmed, Mark; 
it's all mine — or, rather, it's yours now.' 
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Mark grew very j)ale, and trembled violently 
as he rose from the table, and, approaching 
Tom, said, in a husky voice, *Tom, was this 
kind of you ? Did I deserve it at your hands ? 
You have been paring and pinching for my sake. 
I thought you were having everything that 
you required, and find that I have been de- 
ceived. You have been denying yourself every 
comfort — I know you have. I am hurt, Tom, 
and wounded at what you have done. Have I 
said or done anything to make you feel I grudged 
what I sent you ? Have I given you any 
excuse for acting so? Oh, Tom — my dear 
brother, why ' Here his emotion over- 
came him, and he looked at Tom reproachfully 
with swimming eyes. 

* Why, you dear, foolish, old boy,' said Tom, 
trying to speak in a careless tone, * did you 
think I was a regular spendthrift — that all the 
generosity was to be on your side, and no care 
or prudence on mine? Was I to spend as 
recklessly as you gave ? Were you to mono- 
polize all the love, and leave no chance for me 
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to return it ? Mark, I am perfectly ashamed 
of you for being such a churl/ But, in spite 
of all Tom's efforts, he broke down, as Mark 
gave a low cry, and, putting his arms around 
Tom's neck, kissed him. 

And so it was settled that Mark was to get 
back The Beeches. 

*My poor mother will be so happy,' said 
Mark, * The change will add ten years to her 
life. I must be cautious and break the matter 
gently to her.' 

* I think,' Tom observed, * that you might ask 
Minnie to share your old home now. The doc- 
tor will not object. And when I go down to 
see you, Mark, you will not refuse me a bed. 
The little old room will do for me, you know.' 

It was past midnight before the brothers 
had completely discussed their plans. Then 
Tom insisted that Mark should occupy his bed 
— he would sleep on the sofa himself; and after 
a vain resistance, Mark was obliged to yield. 

Tom lay awake for hours. He had said 
nothing as yet, to Mark, of his engagement to 
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Helen. * I will keep it as a surprise in store 
for mother and them all,' he thought. He 
was just dozing asleep, when he heard Mark's 
voice in the bedroom, asking, *Tora, are you 
asleep?' Tom was at the bedside in a 

moment. 

* Here I am, Mark ; what is it ? ' 

*0h, Tom, I have had such a dream. I 
thought that you and I and Kathleen were on 
the banks of the Nore on a beautiful summer's 
day, and the river was as clear as crystal, and 
its bottom was covered with large pieces of 
silver and precious stones ; and while we were 
admiring them, a beautiful lady, dressed in 
white, suddenly appeared on the bank, and 
told us that all the diamonds and silver were 
ours, and that we might take them ; and then 
she vanished, and I awoke.' 

* Tell that to mother, Mark ; she is learned 
in the interpretation of dreams. She will call 
yours a good one, on account of the clear water, 
the silver, and the white robes. I must now 
go to sleep. Good-night ! ' 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE BARONET IN DANGER. 

When Mark awoke the next morning, the 
conversation of the preceding night about The 
Beeches seemed to him like another beautiful 
dream. He rubbed his eyes to convince himself 
that he was awake. He looked around the 
room, and reviewed all the particulars of the 
night before to assure himself that he was not 
labouring under a delusion. But no, it was all 
real. He was to get possession once more of 
the old home, and Tom had found the money 
to purchase Hogan's interest in the farm. 
Help had come to him from the quarter where 
he had least expected it. He never imagined 
that Tom, of all the people in the world — 
and on whose account he was so anxious, when 
he lost The Grove — could have three hundred 
pounds by him; and the greater part of it 
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saved too out of the pittances he had given 
him. 

Three hundred pounds! The sum seemed 
quite a large fortune to Mark, who had never 
possessed that amount at one time in his life. 
He would not be obliged to look out for another 
farm. He need not think any more of going 
to the United States. He would astonish 
Hogan by paying down the purchase-money. 
He could afiford to laugh at Sir Bernard Carew, 
and, best of all, he could now think of Minnie 
Young. Who could have expected that his 
affairs would have taken such a turn ? That 
such a deliverance would have come to him ? 
In his elation he began to sing, and while he 
was dressing, planned half-a-dozen pleasant sur- 
prises for Minnie, the doctor, and his mother. 

Whatever doubts he may have had about 
the money, were dispelled as he sat down to 
breakfast with Tom. There were the bank- 
receipts; and the bank-notes, white and crisp; 
and the yellow gold, so bright and solid! 
When they went to the bank an hour later, did 
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not the clerk — who tossed about piles of notes 
as if they were so much waste paper, and who 
utterly disdained to count the sovereigns, but 
heaped them up in a hand-shovel as you would 
a shovel of coals — nod familiarly to Tom, and, 
taking his two receipts, enter them in a book, 
and ask him carelessly how he would haye it ? 
And when Tom answered * Twenty tens, please,' 
did he not press his forefinger and thumb on a 
bit of wet sponge, and picking up the corners 
of the notes like winking, fling them on the 
counter to Tom, as if he had been in the habit of 
throwing away bank-notes in thousands, daily ? 
Mark left the bank with a deep respect for that 
clerk, for wlienever he had ten-pound notes he 
treated them tenderly, and took them up with 
care, one by one, lest he might miss one in the 
counting. 

Mark noticed that the porters at the gate 
touched their hats respectfully to his brother, as 
they returned to his rooms. Tom put the money 
into Mark's hand, telling him to be careful, 
and not lose it on the journey home. Lose it 
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indeed ! Mark took out his empty pocket-book, 
and stowed away the precious papers in its 
innermost folds, and snapping the clasp, 
buried it in his breast- pocket, and buttoning 
his coat up to the throat, looked at Tom con- 
fidentially, with an expression which said 
plainly enough: *Do not fear! It's as safe 
Tom, as if it were in the bank ! ' 

* The train will not start these two hours,' 
said Tom ; * sit down, and let us talk. I have 
a great many things to say to you yet.' 

Mark was only too happy to sit down and 
talk to Tom, or do anything else that Tom 
might tell him. He had secretly possessed 
himself of some of the old newspapers, con- 
taining Tom's £trticles, to take home with him 
to his mother, nor did he agree with Tom when 
the latter spoke slightingly of them, and said 
that they were * frightful rubbish.' To poor 
Mark, they were as important and sacred, as if 
they had been spoken by an oracle. He would 
read every line of them aloud at home. His 
mother would not think them rubbish. 
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But what was Mark's delight when Tom 
brought down the last number of the famous 
London Review, containing the article for 
which the publisher had sent Tom the twenty 
pounds, with his compliments, and placed it in 
Mark's hands! Mark tried to read it but 
could not. His eyes swam, and he could not see 
one single letter distinctly. There was a general 
haze of glory and greatness, and splendour 
about the printed page, which almost took 
away Mark's senses. He made no attempt 
to define the sensations that gave him so much 
pleasure. He felt them, that was enough. 

Yet with it all, Mark was not surprised : he 
took it quite as a matter of course. If he had 
been told that Tom had written the whole num- 
ber of the Review, he was prepared to believe it. 
He always knew that Tom would do something 
great — always expected it. Doctor Young had 
prophesied great things of him; and Father 
Brady had openly proclaimed that Tom would 
render the name of his native village famous. 
And had not Mark himself repeatedly told 
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Minnie and his mother that Tom was an extra- 
ordinary boy ? Now it was all coming true. 
Soon the whole world would confess it. 

There was something touching and beautiful 
in Mark's simple, unquestioning faith in his 
brother, as he looked at him admiringly, and 
fel^t that he had never loved him so well before. 

And how happy Mark was ! He felt a 
pleasure pure and unalloyed — such as selfish 
worldly natures can never feel. * His success 
in College,' thought Mark, * is only the promise 
of what is to come : the indication of a brilliant 
career.' And as he sat on the sofa, listening 
to Tom's conversation, he was busy forecasting 
his future, and could not quite make up his 
mind whether Tom was to be Prime Minister 
of England, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, or 
Archbishop of Armagh. 

Mark listened with the greatest interest to 
Tom's narrative of the O'Neills, and of the 
intimacy he had formed with them. Nor 
could he repress an exclamation of pleasure as 
Tom said, — 
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* They have asked me to pay them a visit 
at Ballyluce Castle, Mark, and I have promised 
to go after the degree examinations ; but I shall 
first go to see you and mother, and by that 
time I hope you will be settled at The 
Beeches. It will be a treat to me to revisit 
the old home.' 

' Qnite right. So you shall, Tom. We will 
not be so selfish as to keep you long with us. 
You will have some pleasure in staying with 
the O'Neills.' 

*I may have something to tell you about 
them one of these days, Mark, that will sur- 
prise you,' Tom said. 

* I think not., Tom. Nothing that may hap- 
pen to you with such people— no good fortune 
that may befall you will be any surprise to me. 
I expect it.' 

*My friend O'Neill is not a friend of Sir 
Bernard Carew's. I mean to tell them all the 
way he has treated you about The Grove.' 

* The worst enemy he has, is himself. Let 
him alone, Tom.' 
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* You said last night you thought he was in 
danger of being murdered.' 

' I do. An odd thing happened last XT onday 
night between Larry Doolan and myself, which 
I ought to tell you.' 

* Is Larry with you yet, Mark ? ' 

* With me ? Yes ! And means to live and 
die with me. I am afraid, however, that he has 
become a member of some secret society or other, 
for I have noticed that of late he has not been 
to bed at all one or two nights in the week.' 

* Perhaps he has become a Ribbonman,' Tom 
remarked. 

'I should not wonder; and I'll tell you 
why. After I left Sir Bernard in the field on 
Monday, I came home and told mother all that 
had passed between him and me about the 
farm. Peggy Dunne was in the room listen- 
ing. When Larry came in that evening, 
Peggy repeated the whole story to him, with 
additions and variations. You know her talent 
for exaggeration, and you may be sure my 
case did not grow less in her hands. 
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*That night mother went to bed early. I 
remained up, and sad enough I was, thinking 
of my position. About eleven o'clock I heard 
a tap at the door, and Larry put in his head : 
" Mr. Mark," he said, " may I come in? " 

* " Yes," I said, " come in. What is it ? " 

* He closed the door carefully behind him, 
and walked over to the fire, where I was sit- 
ting. As if not satisfied about the door, 
he went back on tip-toe to see that it was 
properly fastened, and again came near the 
fire. The fellow's movements were so cautious, 
and there was such an air of mystery about 
him, that my curiosity was excited. 

' " Now then, Larry," I said, " what's the 
matter with you ? " 

' " Nothing at all is the matter with me, Mr. 
Mark," he answered. 

* " What are you so cautious and mysterious 
about ? " I asked. 

* " Is it true what Peggy tells me, sir, that 
you are to be put out of the farm?" he 
inquired, in a low voice. 
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*" It is true, Larry. I gave up the farm to 
Sip Bernard to-day." 

*" Grave it up! Blood alive! What made 
you?" 

* " He wanted to raise the rent. I refused to 
pay it. He told Mr. Hennessy to give me 
notice to quit. I got vexed, and threw it up 
to him. That's all, Larry." 

* " See that now ! Why, he wanted to make 
you pay more rint, did he ? " 

* " Yes, Larry, he said the farm was cheap at 
forty shillings an acre, which it is." 

* " Thrue for you, sir. It is dog chape at 
that. And you gave it up to him ? " 

* " I did. I might as well. He could make 
me surrender it in November, you know." 

* " Yes, sir, I know he could. Still, devil a 
bit of me 'ud give it up to him. I'd give him 
a bullet first, the boccagh. He'll get one 
afore long, I'm thinkin'." 

*" That's foolish talk, Larry. He has the 
law on his side." 

* " Oh, faith he has, Misther Mark, surely ! 
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All the law is for the landlords — there's none 
at all for the tenants. He has the law with 
him. Still-" 

* " Still what, Larry ? It is best to submit 
quietly. Besides, what can I do ? " 

*" And you mane to give it up quietly?" 
he asked. 

* " I have given it up quietly. What good 
would resistance do ? " I answered. 

* " May be not, sir. Still, I'd have a ftght 
for it. I'd thry it out with him." 

* " And throw good money after bad in the 
law courts ? " 

' *' Oh, I don't mane the law coorts ! I mane 
another kind of fight intirely, sir." 

< " Worse and worse, Larry," I said ; " that 
would be madness." 

*"He has been threatened, I hear. Sarve 
him right. He put ten families out last week 
in Thrummery. Now he puts you out of The 
Grove. The boys will be after him afore 
long. He'll soon want a coffin." 

* " You seem to know a good deal about the 
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boys/' I answered. **Pray, are you one of 
them?" 

' " Me ! Wisha, no ! I only tell you what 
I hear, sir. I hear that Miles Burke, the 
blacksmith, said at Dogherty's wake the other 
night, that ould Larkin was the fifth landlord 
he had settled, and that Carew would make 
the even half-dozen ! " 

* That — incredible as it may seem to you, 
Tom — is a fact. Burke has openly boasted 
that he has killed cruel landlords ; and, whether 
he has or not, the peasantry look on him as a 
kind of hero on that account. I made no 
remai'k on Larry's story. I wanted to see 
what he was aiming at, and how far he 
would go. He continued : — 

* " Now, Misther Mark, look at this infernal 
thief what he has done to you — what he has 
robbed you of! Put you out of the purtiest 
farm in the county ! Carew thricks you out of 
all the money you have spent on it. He rapes 
the reward of all you have done. Look at 
the way he is turning his poor tenants, men, 
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women, and children, out on the wide world. 
The curses of the poor rest on him ! If you only 
give the hint, I know some one that'll do for 
him before another week goes over his head ! " 

* I started up. " You scoundrel ! " I cried ; 
" you want to get the man murdered, and you 
want me to consent to it ! Look, Doolan, I'll 
hand you over to the police in the morning for 
this ! " I was in a regular passion. He took it 
coolly, however, as he replied, — 

' " Deed you won't, sir. Is it turn informer? 
Misther Mark, there never was a Butler a 
* stag 'yet!" 

* " I'll certainly tell the police," I cried. " You 
are evidently a Ribbonman, and acquainted 
with the secrets of that vile conspiracy." 

' " Even if I am, how can it be proved ? " 
he asked, quietly. 

' " And I'll set them on the trail of Burke," I 
continued. " It can be proved that he boasted 
of being a murderer at Dogherty's wake. You 
can't deny that." 

* " May be Burke wasn't at the wake at all," 
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lie answered. " If you tould the Peelers that 
he was there, a dozen men would come for- 
ward to swear he wasn't. Ah, Lord bless 
you, Misther Mark, people 'ud be only laughing 
at you." 

' As he said this there was a mingled expres- 
sion of cunning and humour in his eye. The 
fellow is as knowing as a fox. 

'"Doolan," I said, "you are a villain for 
even hinting at such a thing." 

* Finding that I was enraged with him, he 
began to excuse himself, and to deny that he 
meant any harm. He wore a comical look of 
injured innocence, and feigned the greatest sur- 
prise as he exclaimed, — 

*"Why, what did I say, sir? Shure I 
meant no harm, Misther Mark. Oh, the not a 
harm, yer honour ! By all the saints, sir, I 
didn't." 

* " Hold your tongue, Doolan," I cried. " Do 
not add falsehood to your other sins." 

* " Oh that I may be blessed, Misther Mark, 
but I'm telling you the thruth." 
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*"What did you mean," then I said, "by 
* doing ' for Sir Bernard Carew ? " 

'"Ah, nothing more, sir, than giving him 
a basting with a bit of an alpeen maybe, not 
a hap'orth more, sir," and he left the room. 

*I heard him as he passed through the 
kitchen talking to Peggy Dunne. 

' *' Ah, Peggy, he's the quare man. Threat- 
ened the Peelers on me ! " And he chuckled 
at the idea. " Much as that devil of a Carew 
has injured him, he would not hurt a hair o/ 
his head ! It's a quare world, Peggy ! But, if 
I can get the ould gun, I'll have a shot at 
Carew on my own account, anyhow ! Begor, 
I will so." I heard no more. But that's why 
I think Sir Bernard's life is in danger.' 
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